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The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  Chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Men  of  Boston,  assembled  at  Chauncy  Hall ,  on  Friday  evening ,  July  6, 1832. 

Boston,  July  10,  1832. 

Mr.  Seth  Luther,  Sir, 

Several  gentlemen  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Producing  Classes  of  our 
country,  after  hearing  your  appropriate  and  animated  Address  on  Friday 
evening  last,  appointed  a  committee  to  request  of  you  a  copy  for  publication. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  communicate  that  request. 

Respectfully,  G.  W.  LIGHT,  Chairman. 

REPLY. 

Boston,  September  15,  1832. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Sir, 

On  the  reception  of  your  note  of  the  10th  July,  I  informed  you  that  how¬ 
ever  gratifying  the  request  of  gentlemen  might  be  as  approbatory  of  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  my  address,  there  were  certain  reasons  which,  if  known 
to  the  committee,  would  excuse  me  from  complying  at  that  time  with  their 
request.  Those  reasons  no  longer  stand  in  the  way.  Not  only  so,  circum¬ 
stances  have  occurred  which  render  it  necessary,  in  justice  to  our  cause  and 
to  myself,  that  this  performance,  however  imperfect,  should  be  laid  more 
fully  before  the  public.  Misrepresentation  and  slander  have  been  extremely 
active  in  endeavors  to  injure  our  cause  ;  and  persons  interested  in  continu¬ 
ing  present  abuses,  are  now ,  and  probably  will  always  be  determined  to  crush 
me.  “  Apostle  of  sedition,”  “  Disturber  of  the  peace,”  “  Disorganizer,” 
“  Agitator,”  “  Spy,”  “  Hunt,”  “  Cobbett,”  &c.,  are  terms  freely  applied  to 
me  by  manufacturers  and  their  minions,  because  I  have  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  some  slight  degree  exposed  the  unrighteous  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  officially  declare  “  that  the  poor  must  work  or  starve,  and 
the  rich  will  take  care  of  themselves,”  and  who  import  Foreign  wool,  to 
reduce  the  price  of  wool  raised  by  our  own  farmers  ;  Foreign  workmen,  to 
cut  down  the  wages  of  American  Citizens,  and  foreign  Machinery ,  to  throw 
our  own  Machinists  out  of  employ  :  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
American  industry.  I  have  been  told,  Sir,  by  the  Agent  of  the  York  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  at  Saco,  Maine,  that  I  was  lowering  the  standard  of 
Morality  by  delivering  this  address.  I  could  heartily  wish  that  my  life 
had  been  as  free  from  stain  as  is  this  address  of  immoral  tendency.  I  shall 
however,  leave  the  public  to  judge  respecting  the  correctness  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  here  laid  down.  It  is  of  but  little  consequence  to  me  what  my  fate  is, 
provided  the  friends  of  humanity  will  demand  that  Slavery  in  American 
Manufactories  shall  cease  for  ever.  I  am,  with  respect,  yours,  &c. 

SETH  LUTHER. 

N.  B.  You  will  observe,  Sir,  that  I  have  embodied  some  important  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  copy  which  was  not  contained  in  the  address  as  delivered  in 
Boston.  Yours,  S.  L. 


Resolution  of  the  New  England  Convention  of  Farmers ,  Mechanics ,  a nd  other 
Working  Men ,  assembled  in  the  Representatives'  Chamber  of  the  State  House ,  in 
Boston ,  on  the  6th  of  September ,  1832. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented  to  Mr.  Seth  Lu¬ 
ther,  for  his  laborious  efforts  in  collecting  facts,  in  relation  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Working  Classes,  and  for  his  bold  and  manly  defence  of  their  rights  and  interests; 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  publish  his  views,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large.” 


ADDRESS. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

You  will  not  expect  from  the  speaker  an  Address,  such  as 
you  sometimes  hear  from  men  of  liberal  education;  being  a 
practical  mechanic,  and  having  had  but  few  advantages,  he 
could  not,  if  he  ivould,  amuse  you  with  well  turned  and  polished 
periods,  or  surprise  you  with  impassioned  eloquence.  Our 
business  is  with  facts — indisputable  facts — facts  of  the  highest 
moment  to  us  as  individuals,  and  as  citizens  of  a  nominally  free 
country ;  for  we  cannot  admit  that  any  country  is,  or  any  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  free,  where  distinctions  in  society  exist,  in  opposition 
to  that  “  self-evident  truth, — all  men  are  created  equal.” 
The  speaker  will  endeavor,  in  the  course  of  this  address,  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  while  he  solemnly  and  sincerely 
disavows  all  party  views,  with  reference  to  the  great  political 
questions  which  agitate  our  nation,  he  intends  “  to  hew  the 
line,  and  let  the  chips  fly  in  whose  eyes  they  may.”  Tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  of  whatever  kind,  coming  within  the 
range  of  our  observation,  shall  be  pointed  out  and  exposed,  let 
it  be  found  where  it  may.  We  do  not  come  here  this  evening 
with  views  hostile  to  any  body  or  profession  of  men,  as  such, 
for  we  believe  the  interests  of  all  classes  are  involved  in  the 
intelligence  and  welfare  of  those  who  labor- — those  who  produce 
all  the  wealth  and  enjoy  so  small  a  portion  of  it  themselves. 
Hence  we  are  induced  to  assume  and  express  a  decided  hos¬ 
tility  to  principles  and  practices  which  will,  if  not  immediately 
eradicated  and  forsaken,  destroy  all  the  rights,  benefits,  and 
privileges  intended  for  our  enjoyment,  as  a  free  people :  and 
these  principles  and  practices  are  found  among  all  parties. 

When  abuses  exist,  however  great,  and  however  hard  they 
may  bear  on  any  portion  of  the  community,  he  who  raises  his 
voice  for  “reform,”  is  sure  to  meet  with  deadly  hatred,  and 
bitter,  untiring,  and  remorseless  persecution  from  interested 
persons.  Ridicule,  slander,  threats,  and  abuse,  are  his  sure, 
certain,  and  inevitable  reward.  Hence  men  bear  much  before 
they  are  willing  to  encounter  such  a  mass  of  difficulties  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  their  condition.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
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notwithstanding  the  speaker  has  received  a  due  share  of  this 
sure  reward,  we  dare  not  withhold  our  voice,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  present  state  of  things  in  our  beloved  country  as  touch¬ 
ing  the  producing  classes.  When  we  reflect  on  the  sufferings 
and  privations  of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  our  Revolution, 
while  we  see  so  many  proofs  of  their  firmness  and  wisdom ; 
when  we  read  of  their  undying  zeal,  and  untiring  efforts  in  the 
war  of  Liberty  ;  when  we  look  towards  that  Holy  Hill  where 
W  arren  fell,  and  where  blood  flowed  like  water  from  the  hearts 
of  Freemen,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  sound  an  alarm 
when  our  rights  are  not  only  endangered ,  but  some  of  them  al¬ 
ready  wrested  from  us,  by  the  powerful  and  inhuman  grasp  of 
monopolized  wealth. 

In  pursuing  the  proposed  subject,  on  the  state  of  education 
and  condition  of  the  Producing  Classes  in  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  we  assume  the  following  positions,  viz.  “  In  a  free  go¬ 
vernment,  education,  which  elevates  the  mind,  diffuses  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  leads  to  virtue,  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  free¬ 
dom  and  public  safety.  Without  education  a  portion  of  the 
community  is  cast  into  the  shade,  and  oftentimes  intellect  of  the 
first  order  is  lost  to  its  possessor  and  to  the  world.  Children  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  ought  to  be  instructed  both  in  let¬ 
ters  and  morals,  and  no  state  of  society  can  excuse  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  it.  If  we  wish  to  live  in  a  community,  peaceably, 
orderly,  free  from  excess,  outrage,  and  crime,  we  must  use  our 
exertions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  of  intelligence, 
among  every  class  of  our  citizens.  In  this  course,  we  shall 
find  our  interest  and  happiness.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue 
of  offenders,  we  shall  find,  that  vice  of  every  kind  and  degree 
most  generally  springs  from  ignorance.  The  want  of  learning 
and  moral  instruction  leads  to  idleness,  dissipation,  and  crime, 
and  often  ends  in  ruin.”* 

On  these  plain,  simple  principles,  we  “  take  post,”  and  fortify 
our  position  by  the  history  of  all  time,  all  nations,  and  all  peo¬ 
ple.  We  now  are  prepared  to  show  that  a  spirit  of  monopoly 
exists  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  which  is  sapping 
and  mining  the  very  foundations  of  our  free  institutions.  A 
“  state  of  society”  exists  in  this  country,  which  prevents  the 
producing  classes  from  a  participation  in  the  fountains  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  benefits  equally  designed  for  all.  This  state  of 
things  is  produced  and  sustained  by  Avarice.  Whether  avarice 
is  or  is  not,  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  a  natural  or  acquired  vice, 
we  shall  not  at  this  time  pretend  to  decide.  We  are,  however, 


*Inaug-uraI  Speech  of  General  Brig-ham,  Mayor  of  Providence.  See  Appendix  A 
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inclined  to  think  that  be  it  natural  or  acquired,  it  is  nurtured 
and  fostered  by  a  defective  education.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
witness  daily  the  dreadful  effects  of  this  evil  passion.  It  har¬ 
dens  the  heart,  sears  the  conscience,  and  deafens  the  ear  to  the 
cry  of  suffering  humanity.  It  nerves  the  arm  of  the  midnight 
assassin  as  he  plunges  the  deadly  steel  into  the  heart  of  his 
sleeping  and  unconscious  victim.  It  urges  the  worse  than  mid¬ 
night  assassin  to  slander  those  who  are  contending  against  its 
unhallowed  influence.  Avarice  manufactures  drunkards,  chains 
and  lashes  the  slave,  and  crowds  down  and  oppresses  the  poor, 
the  friendless,  and  the  destitute :  it  is  the  father  of  all  crime 
from  the  days  of  Adam  until  the  present  time.  This  fiend  in¬ 
duced  Judas  to  betray  his  master,  and  Benedict  Arnold  to  make 
an  attempt  to  sell  his  country.  It  induced  a  certain  rich  man 
to  throw  a  poor  sick  slave  into  the  sea  from  a  slave  ship,  and 
Avarice  afterwards  placed  that  man  in  high  office  in  his  own 
country.  Under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  the  Immortal 
and  detestable  Combination  of  Merchants  in  Boston  pledged 
themselves,  on  the  18th  of  May  last,  to  drive  to  starvation  or 
submission,  the  Shipwrights,  Caulkers,  and  Gravers  of  that  city.* 
That  dignified  body,  composing  a  part  of  the  higher  orders, 
issued  another  Ukase  on  the  20th  of  July  last,  in  which,  and  by 
which,  they  authorized  the  masters  to  allow  their  journey¬ 
men  time  to  escape  the  Cholera.f  Urged  on  by  the  cursed 
hell-born  principle  of  Avarice,  men  stake  every  thing  for  gold. 
Any,  every  means,  and  all  kinds  of  meanness,  are  used  to  get 
rich.  No  matter  what  are  the  immediate  or  more  remote  con¬ 
sequences  ;  the  widow  weeps,  the  fatherless  starve,  blood  flows, 
hearts  are  broken,  characters  destroyed,  suicide  is  committed, 
gray  hairs  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  the 
world  is  filled  with  ignorance,  vice  and  misery,  that  men  may 
gorge,  if  possible,  an  insatiate  appetite  for  gold.  For  gold, 
Guatamozin  was  broiled  by  Cortez  on  a  bed  of  live  coals,  and 
the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  hunted  the  poor  Indians 
with  bloodhounds,  carrying  devastation  by  fire  and  sword 
among  defenceless  men,  women,  and  children,  wherever  their 
unhallowed  feet  polluted  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  For  a 
moment  we  will  notice  the  effects  of  this  lust  of  possession  in 
other  countries,  and  then  inquire  if  the  same  causes,  or  some  of 
them  at  least,  are  not  in  active  operation  in  our  own,  “  our  na¬ 
tive  land,”  which  have  destroyed  the  happiness  of  the  many, 
that  the  few  may  roll  and  riot  in  splendid  luxury.  We  must, 


*  $20,000  were  subscribed  for  this  purpose, 
t  See  the  Ukase  in  Appendix  B. 
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for  want  of  time,  pass  over  poor  degraded  Spain,  whose  mo¬ 
narch  expends  much  of  his  royal  time  in  manufacturing  em¬ 
broidered  petticoats  for  the  Virgin  Mary ;  Portugal,  the  play¬ 
things  of  whose  Sovereign  are  gibbets,  halters,  dungeons,  and 
poisons,  and  whose  only  amusements  appear,  to  be  the  groans, 
struggles,  and  dying  agonies  of  his  miserable  subjects;  France, 
unhappy  France,  drenched  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  human 
victims  to  remorseless  ambition ;  and  Russia,  governed  by  an 
Emperor  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Freedom  is  hateful,  and 
who  has  rendered  the  name  of  “Nicholas”  the  scorn  of  count¬ 
less  ages  by  his  former  and  recent  conduct  towards  bleeding , 
degraded,  murdered  Poland. 

Passing  over  these  countries  with  a  brief  notice,  we  fix  our 
eyes  on  England,  from  whence  came  our  fathers.  We  are  in¬ 
duced  to  do  so  because  we  are  called  upon  by  a  body  of  Mo¬ 
nopolists,  alias  Manufacturers,  to  “Witness  the  Splendid  Ex¬ 
ample  of  England .”  See  what  manufactures  have  done  for 
her.  (This  call  is  contained  in  a  report  written  by  a  gentleman 
whose  name  will  be  seen  on  the  title  page  of  this  address.)  He 
is  supported  by  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  says,  “if  all 
the  gold  and  diamonds  and  precious  stones  in  the  world  were 
implanted  in  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  mine  of  wealth  she  has  found  in  the  protecting 
policy.”*  Although  we  are,  and  ever  have  been,  friendly  to  all 
that  promised  happiness  to  our  country,  we  now  wish  to  be 
expressly  understood,  as  being  a  decided  enemy  to  all  systems 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  intelligence. 
We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  “all  the  gold  and  dia¬ 
monds  and  precious  stones  in  the  world”  would  not  pay  for  one 
half  of  the  misery  of  the  producing  classes  in  England.  We 
shall  also  show  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  misery  and  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  starving  population  of  that  country  is  in  a 
great  degree  produced  directly  by  manufacturing  operations, 
which  have  made  England  a  “  Splendid  Example ”  for  our  imita¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  some  one  will  say,  “What  have  we  to  do  with 
this  subject?  Let  cotton  mills  take  care  of  themselves.”  We 
wish  they  might,  (if  they  will  abuse  the  power  given  by  the 
people,)  and  if  they  always  had  taken  care  of  themselves  the 
country  would  not  now  be  distracted  and  shaken  from  the  ex 
tremities  to  the  centre  by  the  Protection  given  to  men  who 
are  oppressing  the  poor  by  and  wdth  the  power  obtained  from 
the  people  through  the  government.  We  hope  to  be  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  answer  the  proposed  query  satisfactorily  to  all  humane 
men. 

*  Here  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  passion  of  Avarice* 
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It  has  always  been  the  policy  in  imperial  and  kingly  govern¬ 
ments,  to  talk  much  about  National  glory,  National  wealth, 
and  National  improvement.  The  splendid  victories,  high  titles, 
and  refinement  of  the  “higher  orders”  are  sounded  forth  by 
the  governments  and  their  parasites;  this  is  answered  by  the 
degraded  subject,  who,  while  he  cries  vivele  roi,  “long  live  the 
king,”  knows  not  why  he  does  so,  and  lor  the  most  part  is  at  a 
loss  for  bread  for  his  hungry  family.  Under  such  governments, 
the  subjects  are  amused  with  carnivals,  masquerades,  military 
parades,  imposing  and  splendid  religious  ceremonies  and  na¬ 
tional  songs. 

This  course  is  pursued  by  men  in  power,  to  keep  the  “com¬ 
mon  people,”  the  “  lower  orders,”  from  thinking ,  from  reason¬ 
ing ’,  from  watching  the  movements  of  Emperors,  Kings,  Dukes, 
Lords,  and  other  villains,  who  are  fleecing  the  poor.  We  shall 
find,  notwithstanding  all  our  boasted  liberty  and  freedom ,  that 
there  are  many  men  in  our  own  country  who,  in  their  way,  are 
pursuing  the  same  course.  In  viewing  “the  Splendid  Exam¬ 
ple  of  England,”  we  are  not  to  look  at  present  on  the  daz¬ 
zling  lustre  of  her  national  glory  ;  for  we  do  know  that  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  power  and  wTealth  and  glory 
of  all  nations  as  such,  so  is  the  misery  of  the  poor  increased. 
We  propose  to  draw  aside  the  veil.  We  propose  to  make  an 
attempt  to  dissipate  the  enchantment  which  distance  lends  to 
the  view7.  We  leave  the  crown,  the  coronet,  the  palaces,  and 
all  the  glittering  mockery  wdflch  hides  the  rottenness  within  her 
borders  from  the  view  of  men  who  are  “hankering  after  the 
fleshpots  of  despotic  power.”  We  leave  such  things  for  the 
contemplation  of  those  who  “  sigh  for  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.” 
We  will  go  where  the  poor  are  “  steeped  to  the  lips ”  in  filth  and 
wretchedness,  and  deep  degradation.  We  shall  produce  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  ought  to  make  any  man  blush  to  be  the  author  of 
that  sentence,  “  Witness  the  Splendid  Example  of  England ,” 
unless  his  heart  were  adamant,  and  his  face  case  hardened  steel. 

As  a  general  remark,  we  observe  that  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  40  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  (6,000,000,)  have  been  without  the  means  of 
a  mere  subsistence,  and  have  been  humbled  to  the  condition  of 
paupers,  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  suing  for  relief  from 
those  wUo  hold  the  property  of  the  kingdom.  Three  millions 
of  Englishmen  are,  throughout  the  year,  relieved  in  the  work- 
houses,  or  from  the  poor  rates.*  Ireland,  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  under  the  weight  of  this  Splendid  Example ,  is  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  statement.  Again :  in  London  there  are  about  2500 

*  Hon.  John  Bell’s  Speech. 
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persons  committed  for  trial  yearly.  Amount  of  annual  depre¬ 
dations,  £2,100,000;  18  prisons;  5204  alehouses;  annual 
amount  of  counterfeit  coin,  £200,000  ;  3000  receivers  of  stolen 
goods;  50,000  prostitutes;  10,000  servants  at  all  times  out  of 
employ ;  10,000  rise  every  morning  without  knowing  how  they 
are  to  subsist  throughout  the  day.  This  is  a  small  part  of  the 
Splendid  Example  of  England.f  In  a  report  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  stated,  that  out  of  1500  families  of  poor,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Spitalfields,  a  manufacturing  district  in 
London,  there  were  at  least  300  cases  of  abject  poverty  and 
destitution,  and  at  least  100  of  literal  starvation .  They  were 
at  the  moment  pressed  by  the  landlord,  baker,  and  tax  gather¬ 
er  ;  had  pawned  and  sold  every  thing  that  would  bring  money, 
and  were  absolutely  without  a  morsel  of  bread ,  for  themselves 
or  families.  These  persons  are  represented  to  be  worthy,  ho¬ 
nest,  and  industrious  by  the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  shall  proceed  to  show  that  misery  in  horrid  forms  exists, 
particularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England.  We 
shall  produce  indisputable  evidence  from  the  testimony  of  English 
and  American  authorities,  which  will  show  conclusively  that 
this  misery  is  directly  produced  by  manufacturing  operations. 
Having  done  so,  we  shall  show  that  we  are,  in  these  United 
States,  following  with  fearful  rapidity  the  “  Splendid  Example 
of  England.”  An  English  writer  says,  the  Factory  System  is 
a  System  of  the  most  horrid  abuse  of  the  noble  animal  and  in¬ 
tellectual  nature  which  God  has  given  to  the  human  species. 
In  one  factory,  where  475  children  are  employed,  235  are  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  twelve ,  199  between  twelve  and fifteen,  and  50  be- 
Iweenffteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  are  superintend¬ 
ed  by  15  men,  and  are  compelled  to  come  to  their  daily  drudg¬ 
ery  every  month  in  the  year  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
to  remain  in  the  factory  until  7  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes 
until  8  or  9,  making  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  of  labor  in  a  day, 
with  an  intermission  of  but  half  an  hour  for  meals,  rest,  and  re¬ 
creation.  The  consequence  of  this  excess  of  toil  is,  that  the 
growth  of  the  body  is  checked,  and  the  limbs  become  weak, 
and  sometimes  horribly  distorted.  These  little  slaves  of  the 
factory  often  fall  asleep,  and,  in  this  state  of  listlessness,  their 
fingers  and  hands  get  involved  in  the  machinery.  They  are 
4  often  frightfully  mangled,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  hospital. 

t  We  make  these  statements  merely  to  show  how  men  thirsting  for  National 
Glory  will  lose  sight  (purposely)  of  all  the  misery  and  vice  found  among  a  peo¬ 
ple,  when  their  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  “Splendid  Example”  of  a  nation  whose 
government  is  grinding  its  subjects  to  powder,  to  support  the  worse  than  useless 
splendor  of  national  glory,  and  national  wealth,  while  starvation  is  tearing  the 
very  vitals  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  miserable  poor  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales. 
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Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  says  his  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  this  subject  twelve  years  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  unusual  number  of  cases  of  deformity  of  the  lower  extrem¬ 
ities,  sent  from  a  neighboring  manufacturing  town.  He  says 
his  surprise  ceased  when  he  ascertained  the  number  of  hours  they 
were  compelled  to  labor.  Another  English  writer  says  that  it 
is  proved  on  undoubted  authority,  that  children  of  very  tender 
ages  are  compelled  to  work  in  mills  from  12  to  15  hours,  with 
only  30  minutes  for  all  meals.  They  are  employed  in  a  heat¬ 
ed  and  vitiated  atmosphere  during  this  time;  and  children  of 
six  years  old  are  compelled  to  labor  longer  that  a  negro  slave,* 
or  even  an  adult  convict,  vrhose  hours  of  labor  cannot  by  law 
exceed  ten.  Richard  Oastler,  Esq.  in  a  speech  made  in  Man¬ 
chester  or  Leeds,  England,  said,  “  In  my  opinion,  the  Factory 
System  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  and  immorality 
of  the  present  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  weakness  of  men’s 
constitutions  of  the  present  time.  When  I  contemplate  the  life 
of  a  factory  child,  my  heart  is  filled  with  horror  to  think  that 
human  nature  can  be  so  corrupt;  that  one  individual,  calling 
himself  a  man,  could  live  for  a  single  day  under  the  load  of 
guilt,  which  he  must  feel  as  a  man,  who  is  causing  such  dread¬ 
ful  misery.”  He  gives  us  an  example  of  one  little  child,  “  for,” 
said  he,  “the  whole  mass  of factory  woes  would  cloud  your  under¬ 
standings,  and  make  you  like  myself — mad.  I  will  not  present 
fiction  to  you,  but  tell  you  what  I  have  seen.  Take  a  little 
child  ;  she  shall  rise  from  her  bed  at  4  in  the  morning,  of  a  cold 
winter’s  day — before  that  time,  she  awakes  perhaps  half  a  do¬ 
zen  times,  and  says,  4  father  is  it  time  V  When  she  gets  up 
she  feels  about  for  her  little  bits  of  rags,  her  clothes,  and  puts 
them  on  to  her  weary  limbs,  and  trudges  onward  to  the  mill, 
through  rain  or  snow,  one  or  two  miles,  and  there  she  works 
from  13  even  to  18  hours,  with  only  30  minutes  interval.  Home¬ 
wards  again  at  night  she  would  go  when  she  wras  able,  but 
many  a  time  she  hid  herself  in  the  wool  in  the  mill,  not  being 
able  to  reach  home;  at  last  she  sunk  under  these  cruelties  into 
the  grave.”  Mr.  Oastler  said  he  could  bring  hundreds  of  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind,  with  the  difference,  that  they  worked  15, 
instead  of  18  hours;  if  these  children  were  a  moment  behind 
the  time  to  go  into  the  mill,  there  stood  a  monster,  in  human 
form,  and  as  they  passed,  he  lashed  them.  One  boy,  for  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  half  an  hour,  was  stripped  and  gagged,  and  flogged 
with  a  hazel  stick,  until  the  skin  was  flayed  off  from  his  neck  to 
his  hips. 

*By  a  law  of  parliament,  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  cannot  be  made 
to  labor  more  than  nine  hours  per  day. 
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A  member  of  parliament  stated,  that  it  rarely  happened  that 
persons  brought  up  in  factories  lived  over  the  age  of  40  years ; 
consequently,  the  manufacturing  districts  were  filled  with  or¬ 
phans.  The  labor  of  children  was  so  severe,  that  even  adults 
must  sink  under  its  inhuman  pressure.  The  hours  of  labor  had 
from  time  to  time  increased,  until  no  constitution,  however  robust, 
could  withstand  its  inhuman  'pressure.  The  mortality  among 
children,  thus  employed,  exceeds  by  far  that  among  others. 
The  average  longevity  in  a  worsted  mill  employing  over  four 
hundred  females,  does  not  exceed  13  years.  A  surgeon,  who 
travelled  in  Manchester,  found  in  one  mill  167  children,  and, 
out  of  that  number,  47  were  deformed  from  excessive  labor. 
The  demand  for  steel  machines  to  prop  up  bent  limbs,  beauti¬ 
fully  formed  by  nature,  was  so  great,  that  one  dispensary  was 
obliged  to  refuse  orders  for  them  until  the  parish  paid  one 
half  the  cost.  If  children  are  idle  in  the  mills,  they  are  beaten 
with  a  leathern  strap,  or  belt,  of  well  seasoned  leather. 

What  think  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  these  mi¬ 
serable  beings  care  about  the  “  Splendid  Example  of  England?” 
Just  as  much  as  some  of  our  statesmen  and  monopolists  care 
about  their  misery,  when  they  call  on  us  to  witness  this  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  Hon.  Z.  Allen,  of  Providence,  (R.  I.)  has  lately  published 
**  The  Practical  Tourist,”  from  notes  taken  in  Europe.  He 
says,  “  that  the  most  highly  colored  sketches  of  the  moral  de¬ 
pravity  of  many  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  England,  fall  short  of  the  reality.  A  stranger,  if  he  walk 
the  streets  on  pleasant  evenings,  is  frequently  addressed  by 
abandoned  females.  Unless,  indeed,  peremptorily  refused,  they 
assume  assurance,  and  press  their  importunities  with  a  shame¬ 
lessness,  that  can  only  be  the  result  of  long  practised  habits  of 
vice.  Here  virtuous  and  vicious  females  are  brought  into  com¬ 
munion,  without  inquiry  and  without  reproach ;”  and  “  the 
passing  traveller  is  induced  to  pause  at  the  sight,  and  denounce 
such  sources  of  present  wealth,  however  overflowing  and 
abundant.”  “  While  the  enriching  stream *  is  undermining  and 
contaminating  the  best  interest  of  man, — God  forbid,”  says  Mr. 
Allen,  “  that  there  ever  should  be  a  Manchester  in  the  New 
World.”  This  is  the  testimony  of  an  American  manufacturer, 
a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  respectable  scientific  and  literary 
attainments,  and  much  practical  knowledge.  Yet  we  hear 
other  gentlemen  exultingly  call  Lowell  the  Manchester  of 
America.  Are  gentlemen  willing  to  carry  out  the  parallel 


*  This  enriching  stream  is  the  manufacturing  system. 
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according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Allen?  We  hope  not,  at 
present,  but  we  fear  for  the  future.  Already,  at  Lowell,  “  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace  is  of  almost  nightly  occurrence, and 
a  riot  is  no  strange  thing. 

What  kind  of  population  do  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  produce  and  foster?  We  give  in  answer  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  Agent  for  the  American  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Europe.  He  says,  “  the 
lower  orders  in  Europe  are  as  stupid  as  our  slaves.  Of  this 
class  are  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  eighty  thousand  in  number, 
who  are  precisely  like  Southern  slaves  except  in  color  ;  and 
have  the  appearance  of  savages  and  barbarians.  All  Europe 
(he  continues)  seems  to  be  struggling  to  throw  off  the  chains 
of  a  thousand  years,  but  every  effort  seems  to  bind  them  faster. 
The  reason  is,  the  common  people  cannot  govern  themselves, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  the  common  people,  a  free  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  exist.”  A  most  precious  confession,  and  most 
noble  truth.  Mr.  Hewitt  does  not  give  us  a  satisfactory  reason 
why  they  cannot  govern  themselves,  or  how  they  became  so 
degraded.  The  reason,  and  the  only  one,  which  can  be  given, 
is  that  they  are  buried  in  ignorance.  But  howT  did  this  happen? 
How  became  they  so  ignorant,  so  degraded,  in  a  land  famed 
for  its  colleges,  philosophers,  and  statesmen?  Let  us  examine, 
and  if  we  can  answer  these  queries  with  reference  to  England, 
to  which  Mr.  Hewitt  more  particularly  refers,  it  will  throw 
much  light  on  our  subject.  Dr.  James  Phillips  Kay,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  treats  this  subject  in  a  masterly  manner;  he 
gives  us  cause  and  effect  in  such  a  plain  style,  that  those  who 
are  not  wilfully  blind  must  see  the  direful  effects  of  a  system  so 
much  extolled  by  men  who  care  for  nothing  but  cent  per  cent. 
He  says,  “  the  people  employed  in  mills  are  crowded  together 
in  one  dense  mass*  in  cottages  separated  by  narrow,  unpaved, 
and  almost  pestilential  streets,  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
the  smoke  and  exhalations  of  a  large  manufacturing  city.  These 
operatives  are  engaged  during  twelve  hours  in  a  day,  (Gen¬ 
tlemen  will  please  remember  that,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 

i  Report  of  Selectmen  of  Lowell. 

*It  is  evident  to  all  acquainted  with  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States,  that  in 
many  places  the  population  engaged  in  and  about  mills  is  crowded  already  in 
“one  dense  mass.”  At  Lowell,  72  persons  (Irish)  were  found  “in  one  half  of  a 
small  hovse."  This  is  directly  chargeable  on  the  present  mode  of  conducting 
manufactures  in  this  country.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  cause,  and  that  cause  is  in  its 
turn  the  effect  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  Manufacturing  System.  Were  it 
not  for  inducements  held  out  by  manufacturers  and  owners,  our  country  would 
not  now  be  deluged  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  miserable  and  degraded 
population  of  Europe. 
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to  refer  to  it  again,)  in  a  heated  and  enervating  atmosphere, 
which  is  frequently  loaded  with  dust  and  filaments  of  cotton, 
and  consequently  extremely  unhealthy.  They  are  engaged  in 
an  employment  which  absorbs  their  attention,  and  unremit¬ 
tingly  employs  their  physical  energies.  They  are  drudges, 
who  watch  the  movements,  and  assist  the  operations,  of  a 
mighty  material  force,  which  toils,  ever  unconscious  of  fatigue. 
The  labor  of  the  operative  must  rival  the  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision,  the  incessant  motion,  and  exhaustless  power  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.!  Hence,  besides  the  negative  results,  a  total  abstraction 
from  every  moral  and  intellectual  stimulus,  the  absence  of 
variety,  banishment  from  the  grateful  air,  and  the  cheering  in¬ 
fluence  of  light,  the  physical  energies  are  exhausted  by  inces¬ 
sant  labor,  and  imperfect  nutrition.  Having  been  subjected  to 
the  prolonged  labor  of  an  animal,  his  physical  energies  wasted, 
his  mind  in  supine  action,  the  operative  has  neither  moral  dig¬ 
nity,  nor  intellectual  nor  organic  strength  to  resist  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  his  appetite.  His  wife  and  children,  too,  frequently 
subjected  to  the  same  process,  are  unable  to  cheer  his  moments 
of  leisure.  Domestic  economy  is  unknown.  Meals  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  devoured  with  heedless  haste.  Home  has  no  other 
relation  to  him  than  as  a  shelter.  It  chiefly  presents  him  with  a 
scene  of  physical  exhaustion,  from  w'hich  he  is  glad  to  escape. 
Himself  impotent  of  all  the  distinguishing  aims  of  his  species, 
he  sinks  into  sensual  sloth,  or  revels  in  more  degraded  licen¬ 
tiousness.  His  house  is  ill  furnished  and  uncleanly,  frequently 
damp;  his  food  is  meagre  and  innutritous ;  he  is  debilitated 
and  hypocondriacal,  and  he  falls  the  victim  of  dissipation.” 
Here,  then,  are  the  causes  which  render  the  “  common  people” 
unfit  to  govern  themselves.  Here  wTe  see  the  result  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Factory  System,  in  producing  ignorance,  vice, 
and  misery.  Here,  also,  is  an  answer  to  those  who  say  that 
“  the  majority  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  United  States  would 
be  dissipated  and  drunken,”  if  not  chained  to  the  plough,  the 
anvel,  the  broad  axe,  the  work  bench,  or  the  cotton  mill.  Here 
is  a  looking  glass  for  those  who  out  of  pure  benevolence  keep 
their  mills  running  at  “4  per  cent,  profit,”*  that  the  free  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  Republic  may  not  be  permitted  to  commit  depre¬ 
dations  upon  the  higher  orders.  Such  imputations  we  repel 
with  indignation,  and  despise  alike  the  statements  and  their 
authors.  Dr.  Thackrah,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Leeds,  England, 

t  Any  person  who  cannot  see  a  Cotton  Mill  in  this  picture,  must  be  blinded  by 
avarice. 

*  Hon.  John  Whipple,  in  answer  to  the  question  from  the  General  Government, 
What  are  the  profits  on  Manufactures  1 
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says,  “  that  children  who  work  in  factories  are  stunted,  the 
vita]  principle  suffers.  Such  persons  are  more  liable  to  acute 
diseases.  In  a  word,  the  factory  system  tends  to  produce  a 
weak,  stunted,  and  short  lived  race.”  He  concludes  by  saying 
that  the  proposed  measure  before  parliament  for  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  to  ten,  is  recommended  alike  by  patriotism, 
justice,  and  humanity. 

We  have  now  witnessed  the  “Splendid  Example  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  what  do  we  discover?  We  find  evils  enough  in 
the  review  to  send  the  blood  burning  through  our  veins  with 
indignation,  or  chilling  with  the  recital  of  cruelties  almost  too 
horrid  to  name.  We  pity  the  man  who,  knowing  these  facts, 
would  not  feel  his  blood  boil  in  his  veins  at  the  recital.  A  hu¬ 
man  being  who  could  see  and  know  these  things,  as  they  exist 
in  Europe,  and  call  upon  us  to  witness  the  “Spendid  Example  of 
England ,”  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  have  the  soul  of  a  man.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  those  who  are  so 
eager  after  National  Glory,  ought  to  be  condemned  to  travel 
eternally  over  mountains  of  gunpowder ,  shod  with  firebrands ; 
exhibiting  to  all  creation  a  Splendid  Example  of  punishment 
justly  awarded  to  those  who  wish  and  probably  then  would 
have  a  high  elevation  above  the  vulgar  Farmer,  Mechanic  and 
Laborer. 

Well  might  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  exclaim,  in  1824,  “He 
saw  nothing  in  a  manufacturing  population  elsewhere  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  us.  He  thought  then  there  were  great  evils  in  it. 
He  thought  then  that  a  population  of  that  description  ought 
not  to  be  purchased  at  so  much  cost.  He  thought  then  manu¬ 
facturing  was  an  employment  which  tended  to  make  the  poor 
both  more  numerous  and  more  poor,  and  the  rich  fewer  in 
number  and  perhaps  more  rich.  What  he  thinks  now  we  can¬ 
not  tell.*  In  our  review  we  have  seen  a  large  body  of  human 
beings  ruined  by  a  neglect  of  education,  rendered  miserable  in 
the  extreme,  and  incapable  of  self-government;  and  this  by 
the  grinding  of  the  rich  on  the  faces  of  the  poor,  through  the 
operations  of  cotton  and  other  machinery.  Have  we  not  rea¬ 
son  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  Goldsmith,  when  he  says 

“Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  Statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man’s  joy  increase  the  poor's  decay , 

’T  is  your’s  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand, 

Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land.”f 

We  now  turn  to  our  own  country  ;  and  would  to  God  we 
could  find  no  resemblance  between  the  two  nations  relative  to 


*  See  Appendix  C. 


f  See  Appendix  D. 
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this  subject ;  would  we  could  find  nothing  under  the  broad 
folds  of  the  “  Star  Spangled  Banner”  resembling  the  cruelties 
practised  and  the  ignorance  prevalent  in  England.  We  ob¬ 
served  that  it  is  becoming  fashionable  in  our  country  to  cry  out 
about  national  glory,  national  wealth,  march  of  improvement, 
march  of  intellect.  We  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  reason 
why  the  monopolists  of  Europe  raise  this  cry,  and  you  will,  ere 
long,  probably,  discover  the  same  design  in  our  own  country: 
to  wit,  to  prevent  the  “  common  people,”  the  lower  orders, 
by  which  our  higher  orders  mean  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
laborers,  from  thinking ,  reasoning,  and  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  these  same  higher  orders. 

Some  of  our  statesmen,  capitalists,  and  monopolists  take  very 
broad  and  lofty  views  of  these  subjects.  They  appear  not  to 
trouble  themselves  about  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  It  seems 

“  The  widow’s  grief,  the  orphan’s  nakedness 
The  poor  man’s  woe, 

These  they  can  never  see ; 

And  their  dull  ear 

Can  never  catch  the  wailing  wretchedness 
Wrung  from  the  lowly  lived. 

The  bitter  tears  that  sickness  or  misfortune 
Cause  to  flow,  ne’er  warmed  the  ice 
Of  their  obdurate  hearts.” 

We  have  shown  how  great  a  mass  of  human  misery  is  hidden 
in  England,  under  the  glare  of  national  wealth,  and  the  splendor 
of  national  glory.  You  have  visited  the  thick  and  crowded 
manufacturing  town , 

“  Where  avarice  plucks  the  staff  away, 

Whereon  the  weary  lean, 

And  vice  reels  o’er  the  midnight  bowl, 

With  song  and  jest  obscene.” 

To  hide  existing,  or  anticipated  and  inevitable  evils,  of  the 
like  kind,  resulting  from  like  causes,  our  ears  are  constantly 
filled  with  the  cry  of  National  wealth,  National  glory,  Ameri¬ 
can  System,  and  American  industry.  We  are  told  that  opera¬ 
tives  are  happy  in  our  mills,  and  that  they  want  no  change  in 
their  regulations,*  and  that  they  are  getting  great  wages,  sav¬ 
ing  25  per  cent.f  over  and  above  their  living.  This  stuff  is 
retailed  by  owners,  and  agents,  and  sold  wholesale  at  the  rate 
of  eight  dollars  for  a  day’s  work  of  four  hours  in  the  capitol 

*  So  say  the  owners  of  slaves  in  all  countries  where  human  flesh  and  blood  is 
bought  and  sold  to  pamper  the  luxury  of  “  we  the  people ,”  alias  we  who  wield 
might  for  right. 

t  See  Cozzens’  Report  on  the  Manufactures  of  Rhode  Island. 
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at  Washington.  This  cry  is  kept  up  by  men  who  are  endea¬ 
voring  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  cut  down  the  wages 
of  our  own  people ,  and  who  send  agents  to  Europe ,  to  induce 
foreigners  to  come  here,  to  underwork  American  citizens,  to 
support  American  industry,  and  the  American  System. 

The  whole  concern  (as  now  conducted)  is  as  great  a  hum¬ 
bug  as  ever  deceived  any  people.  We  see  the  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing  lauded  to  the  skies  ;  senators,  representatives,  owners, 
and  agents  of  cotton  mills  using  all  means  to  keep  out  of  sight 
the  evils  growing  up  under  it.  Cotton  mills,  where  cruelties 
are  practised,  excessive  labor  required,  education  neglected, 
and  vice,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  increase,  are  denomi¬ 
nated  “  the  principalities  of  the  destitute,  the  palaces  of  the 
poor.”*  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  description  applies, 
in  all  its  parts,  to  all  mills  alike — but  we  do  say,  that  most  of 
the  causes  described  by  Dr.  Kay,  of  Manchester,  are  in  active 
operation  in  New  England,  and  as  sure  as  effect  follows  cause, 
the  result  must  be  the  same.  A  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  seems  to  be  extremely  pleased  with  cotton  mills  ;  he 
says  in  the  senate,  “  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  the 
clockwork  movements  of  a  large  cotton  manufactory ;  he  had 
visited  them  often,  and  always  with  increased  delight.”f  He 
says  the  women  work  in  large  airy  apartments, J  well  warmed; 
they  are  neatly  dressed,  w7ith  ruddy  complexions,  and  happy 
countenances ;  they  mend  the  broken  threads  and  replace  the 
exhausted  balls  or  broaches,  and  at  stated  periods  they  go  to 
and  return  from  their  meals  wTith  a  light  and  cheerful  step. 
(While  on  a  visit  to  that  pink  of  perfection,  Waltham,  I  re¬ 
marked  that  the  females  moved  with  a  very  light  step,  and  well 
they  might,  for  the  bell  rung  for  them  to  return  to  the  mill  from 
their  homes  in  19  minutes  after  it  had  rung  for  them  to  go  to 
breakfast ;  some  of  these  females  boarded  the  largest  part  of 
half  a  mile  from  the  mill.)  And  the  grand  climax  is,  that  at 

i 

*  See  Appendix  E. 

t  We  imagine  he  never  worked  in  one  13  or  14  hours  per  day. 

t  So  far  from  this,  in  some  establishments  the  windows  have  been  nailed  downr 
and  the  females  deprived  of  even  fresh  air,  in  order  to  support  the  “  American 
System.''1 

An  actual  rebellion  took  place  not  long  since,  in  consequence  of  this  high  hand¬ 
ed  and  tyranical  measure,  among  the  1000  females  in  a  vast  overgrown  establish¬ 
ment.  We  learn  that  frequently  the  females  have  become  entirely  unmanageable 
in  consequence  of  various  cruelties  practised  on  them  at  that  place.  We  learn 
that  not  long  since  the  agent,  newly  appointed,  made  a  rule  that  “  all  who  were 
not  within  the  gates  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell,  were  to  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  and 
a  half  cents,”  whereupon  the  girls  rose  en  masse.  The  confusion  was  great,  and 
the  order  was  revoked.  How  delightful  to  live  in  “  a  principality  of  the  destitute, 
a  palace  of  the  poor  1” 
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the  end  of  the  week,  after  working  like  slaves  for  13  or  14 
hours  every  day,  “  they  enter  the  temples  of  God  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  thank  him  for  all  his  benefits,” — and  the  American 
System  above  all  requires  a  peculiar  outpouring  of  gratitude. 
We  remark,  that  whatever  girls  or  others  may  do  west  of  the 
Allegany  mountains,  we  do  not  believe  there  can  be  a  single 
person  found  east  of  those  mountains,  who  ever  thanked  God  for 
permission  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill. 

Without  being  obliged  to  attribute  wrong  or  mercenary  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  Hon.  Senator,  ( ivhose  talents  certainly  must  com¬ 
mand  respect  from  all ,  let  their  views  in  other  respects  be  what 
they  may,)  we  remark,  that  we  think  he  was  most  grossly  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  circumstances  of  his  visit.  We  will  give  our 
reasons ,  in  a  few  words  spoken  (in  part)  on  a  former  occasion, 
on  this  subject.  It  is  well  known  to  all  that  when  Honorables 
travel,  timely  notice  is  given  of  their  arrival  and  departure  in 
places  of  note.  Here  we  have  a  case  ;  the  Honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  about  to  visit  a  cotton  mill ;  due  notice  is 
given  ;  the  men,  girls,  and  boys,  are  ordered  to  array  them¬ 
selves  in  their  best  apparel.  Flowers  of  every  hue  are  brought 
to  decorate  the  mill,  and  enwreath  the  brows  of  the  fair  sex. 
If  Nature  will  not  furnish  the  materials  from  the  lap  of  summer, 
art  supplies  the  deficiency.  Evergreens  mingle  with  the  roses, 
the  jasmine,  and  the  hyacinth,  to  honor  the  illustrious  visiter, 
the  champion,  the  very  Goliah  of  the  American  System.  He 
enters !  Smiles  are  on  every  bow.  No  cowhide ,  or  rod,  or 
“  well  seasoned  strap ”  is  suffered  to  be  seen  by  the  Honorable 
Senator,  or  permitted  to  disturb  the  enviable  happiness  of  the 
inmates  of  this  almost  celestial  habitation.  The  Hon.  Gentleman 
views  with  keen  eye  the  “  clockwork.”  He  sees  the  rosy  faces 
of  the  Houries*  inhabiting  this  palace  of  beauty ;  he  is  in  ectasy 
— he  is  almost  dumfounded — he  enjoys  the  enchanting  scene 
with  the  most  intense  delight.  For  an  hour  or  more  (not  four¬ 
teen  hours)  he  seems  to  be  in  the  regions  described  in  Oriental 
song,  his  feelings  are  overpowered,  and  he  retires,  almost  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  cheers  which  follow  his  steps ;  or  if  he  hears 
the  ringing  shout,  ’tis  but  to  convince  him  that  he  is  in  a  land  of 
reality,  and  not  of  fiction.  His  mind  being  filled  with  sensations, 
which,  from  their  novelty,  are  without  a  name,  he  exclaims, 
’tis  a  paradise ;  and  we  reply,  if  a  cotton  mill  is  a  “paradise,” 
it  is  “  Paradise  Lost.” 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  use  a  Yankee  privilege,  and 
guess  what  would  be  the  drift  of  the  meditations  of  a  person  so 


*  Fabled  beauties  of  the  Mahometan  paradise. 
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happily  wrought  up,  we  might  suppose  he  would  think  poeti¬ 
cally,  as  follows : 

I’ve  seen  them  elegantly  move 
Where  shuttles  swiftly  slide, 

Methinks  the  “  Clockwork ”  I  do  love 
O’er  which  their  fingers  glide. 

“  Their  auburn  tresses  carelessly 
O’erhang  a  neck  of  snow, 

And  dazzlingly  they  glitter 
In  sunset’s  crimson  glow.” 

“  They  are  more  fair  to  look  upon 
Than  sylph  or  fairy  thing,” 

More  pleasant  to  enraptured  eyes 
Than  budding  flowers  of  spring. 

We  believe  there  are  many  beautiful  and  virtuous  ladies  em¬ 
ployed  in  cotton  mills,  but  we  do  know,  notwithstanding  this, 
that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  rich  manufacturers  would 
no  more  associate  with  a  “  factory  girl”  than  they  would  with 
a  negro  slave .  So  much  for  equality  in  a  republican  country. 

We  would  respectfully  advise  the  honorable  senator  to  tra¬ 
vel  incognito,  when  he  visits  cotton  mills.  If  he  wishes  to  come 
at  the  truth,  he  must  not  be  known.  Let  him  put  on  a  short 
jacket  and  troicsers,  and  join  the  “  lower  orders”  for  a  short 
time ;  then  let  him  go  into  a  factory  counting  room,  and  pull 
off  his  hat,  which  he  will  be  told  to  do  in  some  of  our  “  repub¬ 
lican  institutions ,”#  called  Cotton  Mills ;  then  let  him  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  work  for  75  cents  or  $1  00  for  14  hours  per  day, 
instead  of  eight  dollars  for  four  hours,  and  he  will  then  discover 
some  of  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  factory  “  clockwork.”  In  that 
case  we  could  show  him  in  some  of  the  prisons  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  called  cotton  mills,  instead  of  rosy  cheeks,  the  pale,  sick¬ 
ly,  haggard  countenance  of  the  ragged  child,  haggard  from  the 
worse  than  slavish  confinement  in  the  cotton  mill.  He  might 
see  that  child  driven  up  to  the  “  clockwork”  by  the  cowskin, 
in  some  cases  ;  he  might  see,  in  some  instances,  the  child  taken 
from  his  bed  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  plunged  into  cold  wa¬ 
ter  to  drive  away  his  slumbers  and  prepare  him  for  the  labors 
in  the  mill.  After  all  this,  he  might  see  that  child  robbed,  yes, 
robbed  of  a  part  of  his  time  allowed  for  meals,  by  moving  the 
hands  of  the  clock  backwards,  or  forwards,  as  would  best  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose.  We  could  show  him  “  clockwmrk”  with 
a  peculiar  escapement,  having  power  to  move  a  whole  factory 
village  from  three  to  six  hundred  miles  east  or  west,  (from  any 
other  place,  no  matter  where.)  by  calculation  of  longitude.  In 
one  case,  we  find  Exeter,  N.  H.  600  miles  west  of  Boston,  by 
the  operation  of  this  factory  “  clockwork.”  The  honorable  gen- 


*  John  Q.  Adams’  Report  on  Manufactures. 
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tleman  might  see  'patent  lever  “  clockwork”  of  the  first  quality 
running  on  diamonds ,  which  never  was  guilty  of  keeping  the 
true  time  while  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  manufacturing  village, 
or  in  the  pocket  of  an  agent,  overseer,  or  owner  of  a  cotton 
mill.  He  might  see  in  some,  and  not  unfrequent  instances,  the 
child,  and  the  female  child  too,  driven  up  to  the  clockwork 
with  the  cowhide,  or  the  well  seasoned  strap  of  “  American 
Manufacture.”  We ‘could  show  him  many  females  who  have 
had  corporeal  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  :  one  girl  eleven 
years  of  age  who  had  her  leg  broken  with  a  billet  of  wood ; 
another,  who  had  a  board  split  over  her  head  by  a  heartless 
monster  in  the  shape  of  an  overseer  of  a  cotton  mill  “  para¬ 
dise.”* 

We  shall,  for  want  of  time,  (not  stock,)  omit  entering  more 
largely  into  detail  for  the  present,  respecting  the  cruelties  prac¬ 
tised  in  some  of  the  American  mills.  Our  wish  is  to  show  that 
education  is  neglected,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course;  be¬ 
cause  if  13  hours  actual  labor  is  required  each  day,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  attend  to  education  among  children,  or  to  improvement 
among  adults.  With  regard  to  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  mills, 
there  is  a  difference  here  as  well  as  in  England.  In  Manches¬ 
ter,  12  hours  only  is  the  rule,  while  in  some  other  towns  in  Eng¬ 
land  many  more  are  required.f  The  mills  generally  in  New 
England  run  13  hours  the  year  round,  that  is,  actual  labor  for 
all  hands ;  to  which  add  one  hour  for  two  meals,  making  14 
hours  actual  labor — for  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  must  labor 
hard  to  go  a  quarter,  and  sometimes  half  a  mile,  and  eat 
dinner  or  breakfast,  in  30  minutes,  and  get  back  to  the  mill. 
At  the  Eagle  mill,  Griswold,  Connecticut,  15  hours  and  10  mi¬ 
nutes  actual  labor  in  the  mill  are  required  ;  at  another  mill  in 
the  vicinity  14  hours  of  actual  labor  are  required.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  prove  that  education  must  be,  and  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  neglected.  Facts  speak  in  a  voice  not  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  or  misinterpreted.  In  eight  mills,  all  on  one  stream, 
within  a  distance  of  two  miles,  we  have  168  persons  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  This  is  in  Rhode  Island.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  working  men  in  Providence  report,  “  that  in  Paw- 

*  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  overseers  are  thus  cruel,  hut  we  do  say,  that 
foreign  overseers  are  frequently  placed  over  American  women  and  children,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  sometimes  foreigners  in  this  country  have  employed 
American  overseers  to  carry  into  effect  their  tyrannical  rules  in  these  mills. 

t  In  the  cotton  mills  in  France,  “during  Ihe  longest  days  in  summer,  the  help 
commence  work  at  6  o’clock  A.  M.,  work  till  nine,  when  one  hour  is  allowed  for 
breakfast  and  another  hour  at  dinner  between  2  and  3  P.  M.,  and  the  daily  labor 
of  12  hours  is  finished  about  sunset.” — Allen's  Practical  Tourist.  It  appears  that 
the  “help”  in  free  America  are  driven  harder  than  they  are  in  Euiope.  American 
Citizens !  will  you  longer  submit  to  worse  tyranny  than  your  enslaved  brethren 
in  the  old  world  ?  or  the  slaves,  in  the  southern  part  of  your  own  country. 
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tucket  there  are  at  least  five  hundred  children  who  scarcely 
know  what  a  school  is.  These  facts  (say  they)  are  adduced 
to  show  the  blighting  influence  of  the  manufacturing  system, 
as  at  present  conducted,  on  the  progress  of  education ;  and  to 
add  to  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  if  blacker  shades  are  neces¬ 
sary,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  indignation  which  should  glow  with¬ 
in  our  breasts  at  such  disclosures,  in  all  the  mills  which  the 
enquiries  of  the  committee  have  been  able  to  reach,  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers  are  absolutely  prohibited.  This 
may  serve  as  a  tolerable  example  for  every  manufacturing  vil¬ 
lage  in  Rhode  island.”  In  twelve  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  57,000  persons,  male  and  female,  employed  in  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  and  other  establishments  connected  with  them ; 
about  two-fifths  of  this  number,  or  31,044,  are  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  6,000  are  under  the  age  of  12  years.  Of  these 
31,044,  there  are  in  Rhode  Island  alone ,  3,472  under  16  years  of 
age.  The  school  fund  is,  in  that  state,  raised  in  considerable 
part  by  lottery.  Now  we  all  know,  that  the  poor  are  generally 
the  persons  who  support  this  legalized  gambling ;  for  the  rich, 
as  a  general  rule,  seldom  buy  tickets.  This  fund,  then,  said  to 
be  raised  by  the  rich,  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  is  actually 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  to  be  expended  by  the  rich,* 
on  their  own  children ,  while  this  large  number  of  children 
(3,472)  are  entirely  and  totally  deprived  of  all  benefit  of  the 
school  fund,  by  w7hat  is  called  the  American  System  ;  actually 
robbed  of  what  is  emphatically  their  own,  by  being  compelled  to 
labor  in  these  “ principalities  of  the  destitute ”  and  these  “  pa¬ 
laces  of  the  poor,”  for  13  hours  per  diem,  the  year  round.  What 
must  be  the  result  of  this  state  of  things?  “We  cannot  re¬ 
gard,  even  in  anticipation,  the  contamination  of  moral  and  po¬ 
litical  degradation  spreading  its  baleful  influence  throughout  the 
community,  through  the  medium  of  the  uneducated  part  of  the 
present  generation,  promulgated  and  enhanced  in  the  future,  by 
the  increase  of  posterity,  without  starting  with  horror  from  the 
scene  as  from  the  clankings  of  a  tyrant’s  chain.”f  Perhaps  some 
may  (as  they  have  done)  ask  why  do  so  many  go  to  these  mills, 
if  they  are  such  evil  places.  We  answer,  that  the  public  are  en¬ 
tirely  deceived,  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  have  evdeavored 
to  expose  that  deception  ;  and  further,  we  are  authorized  to  say 
to  any  man,  be  he  w7ho  he  may,  who  represents  the  population 
employed  in  cotton  mills  to  ba-a  happy  and  contented  people, 

*  By  the  rich ,  we  here  mean  those  who  are  able  to  educate  their  own  children 
without  resorting  to  the  school  fund.  Amongthem  will  be  found  owners,  agents,  and 
overseers,  who,  many  of  them,  take  good  care  thattheir  own  childrenare  educated, 
while  the  really  poor  children  must  remain  ignorant,  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

t  Memorial  to  Congress,  from  the  Providence  and  Pawtucket  Association  of 
Working  Men. 
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and  who  wish  no  amelioration  in  their  condition,  that  the  state¬ 
ments  to  that  effect  are  false.  We  appeal  to  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  mills,  to  support 
us  in  that  assertion.  Not  only  so,  those  who  misrepresent  the 
population  thus  employed,  know  their  own  statements  to  he  false. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.*  We  have  said  the  public  are  deceiv¬ 
ed  ;  we  have  shown  in  part  how  they  are  deceived ;  we  will 
give  more  evidence  to  that  point.  If  one  girl  in  a  mill  earns, 
by  extra  exertions,  $4  per  week,  it  is  blazed  abroad,  from 
Maine  to  Mexico,  that  the  girls  in  that  mill  earn  from  one  to 
four  dollars  per  week;  if  an  overseer  gets  $43  per  month,  and 
the  men  under  him  from  10  to  20  clear  of  board,  it  is  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  men  get  from  10  to  43  dollars  per  month, 
“  according  to  their  strength.”  This  is  the  same  as  say¬ 
ing,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  get  from  $300 
to  $25,000  per  annum,  according  to  their  strength ;  and  there 
is  as  much  sense  in  one  as  the  other,  and  one  proves  as  much 
as  the  other,  f  These  factory  owners  are  very  fond  of  using 
the  rule  of  average,  and  they  prove  every  thing  by  that  rule. 
One  of  them,  who  said  “  the  poor  must  work  or  starve,”  used 
this  rule  to  prove  that  the  profit  on  manufacturing  was  but  4 
per  cent.  He  said  one  factory  commenced  operation  in  1806, 
and  by  “  judicious  management”  cleared  $300,000;  another, 
commencing  at  the  same  time,  sunk  $150,000,  by  “  careless 
and  injudicious  management.”  Now,  strike  an  average  on  this 
loss  on  one  hand,  and  gain  on  the  other,  and  the  profit  on  cot¬ 
ton  mills  is  four  per  cent.J  Only  give  us  this  rule  of  average, 
and  let  us  use  it  in  this  way,  and  we  will  prove  that  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Arnold  were  both  traitors,  or  patriots,  which  you  please ; 
because  we  will  average  the  treason  of  one  with  the  pure  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  other,  and  the  sum  is  done.  By  such  means, 
are  the  public  deceived.  Again,  people  are  induced  to  go  into 
the  mills  to  work  by  a  direct  and  false  appeal  to  the  .passion  of 
avarice ;  but  why  do  they  not  leave,  when  they  find  they  are 
deceived  ?  We  will  give  some  of  the  reasons.  In  many  mills, 
the  overseers  are  ordered  by  the  agents  to  tell  the  help,  that  if 
they  leave  that  establisment,  the  agents  will  write  to  all 
the  other  factories,  and  tell  their  agents  not  to  employ  them. 

*  See  Appendix  F. 

f  A  letter  from  Waltham  to  the  author  says,  that  of  all  the  hands  there,  only 
one  gets  43  dollars  per  month,  and  that  is  the  overseer  of  the  machine  shop;  and 
many  do  not  get  even  10  dollars  per  month.  But  a  writer  in  the  Concord  paper 
says,  they  get  from  10  to  43  dollars  per  month,  according  to  tlieir  strength.  We 
should  think  the  agent  must  be  a  powerfully  strong  man,  for  we  believe  he  gets 
12  or  1500  dollars  per  year. 

I  See  answer  to  interrogatories  by  Hon.  John  Whipple. 
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At  Dover,  this  has  been  done,  and  we  know  of  other  places 
where  the  same,  thing  is  practised.  Other  means  are  resorted 
to.  If  a  girl  is  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  Company 
for  any  fault,  and  the  agent  is  the  judge  in  all  cases,  she  can¬ 
not  get  her  pay  short  of  two  weeks;  so  that  if  she  has  two 
or  three  dollars  due,  and  is  100  or  more  miles  from  home, 
she  must  wait  on  that  mammoth  company  a  fortnight  for  her  pay; 
by  this  time,  she  is  in  debt  for  her  board,  and  she  must  either 
go  to  the  agent,  and  humbly  ask  him  to  give  her  employment, 
or  starve.  He,  knowing  that  “  the  poor  must  work  or  starve, 
and  that  the  rich  will  take  care  of  themselves,”  humanely  takes 
her  into  the  cotton  mill  “  palace”  on  his  own  terms.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  exact  mode  of  procedure  ;  but  we  do 
say,  that  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  that  one-sided  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  rule.  The  hands  are  compelled  to  work  for  “  such 
wages  as  the  Company  sees  fit  to  pay,”#  to  pay  all  fines  assess¬ 
ed,  without  knowing  what  the  prices  or  fines  may  be.  Hands 
are  liable  to  be  discharged  at  any  moment,  but  they  cannot  dis¬ 
charge  themselves  short  of  a  fortnight’s  notice.  Cotton  mills 
are  called  “  Republican  Institutions.”  At  Dover,  we  understand, 
when  any  of  the  workmen  go  into  the  “  presence ”  in  the  count¬ 
ing  room,  they  are  told  to  pull  off  their  hats :  one  man  who 
entered  the  “ presence  chamber ”  did  not  do  this,  and  gave  as 
his  reason,  that  no  person  was  in  when  he  entered  ;  therefore, 
he  did  not  conceive  it  necessary.  He  was  told,  “  I  will  let  you 
know,  you  must  take  off’  your  hat  to  respect  the  Office  !”f 

We  must  here  give  one  more  proof  of  the  Republican  nature 
of  these  institutions.  Mr.  F.,J  a  machinist  of  Dover,  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  set  up  by  the 
Working  Men.  On  the  day  of  election,  he  was  asked  by  S., 
foreman  of  the  Company’s  machine  shop,  if  he  meant  to  stand 
as  a  candidate.  F.  replied,  you  have  had  conversation  enough 
with  me  to  know  my  opinion  on  that  subject.  S.  said,  I  am  au¬ 
thorized  to  say  to  you,  that  if  you  do  stand,  or  are  elected,  you 
will  be  discharged,  and  that  to-morrow  morning.  F.  said,  if  you 
say  positively  I  shall  be  discharged,  I  shall  not  take  myself 
out  of  the  way  on  any  consideration  whatever.  S.  faltered  a 
little,  and  said,  I  will  not  say  positively,  but  probably.  F.  said 
to  S.,  if  you  think  I  will  be  deprived  of  my  rights  by  such 
threats,  you  don’t  know  me.  Am  I  to  be  deprived  of  my  rights, 

*  See  Appendix  G. 

t  It  is  customary  in  London  to  bow  to  a  nobleman’s  carriage  as  it  passes,  whe¬ 
ther  empty  or  not. 

t  The  names  of  parties  are  in  poscssion  of  the  author  of  this  address,  and  can. 
be  known  at  any  time. 
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my  citizenship,  by  a  Manufacturing  Company  ?  On  this,  they 
separated.  F.  was  not  discharged  the  next  day,  because,  the 
supposition  is,  the  Company  had  no  excuse  which  would  satis¬ 
fy  the  public.  Mr.  F.  was  elected,  and  attended  the  session 
of  the  legislature.  On  his  return,  he  called  on  the  agent,  who 
told  him  he  had  no  more  work  for  him,  and  said  F,  had  broken 
his  contract.  He  asked,  what  is  the  contract?  You  agreed  to 
work  for  a  year.  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  under  no  such  con¬ 
tract.  The  agent  said,  I  directed  Mr.  S.,  an  officer  under  me, 
to  make  such  a  contract  with  all  who  would  do  so.  Now,  said 
F.  I  can  tell  you  to  what  time  you  allude.  At  that  time,  there 
was  a  considerable  complaint  of  low  wages.  Mr.  S.  came 
into  the  shop,  and  said,  to  all  those  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
wages,  that  would  or  should  be  the  standard  for  the  year.  I 
said,  for  one,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Now  suppose  I  had  gone  to 
see  my  friends  three  or  four  weeks,  would  you  have  discharged 
me?  No,  said  the  agent.  If  I  had  been  unwell,  or  about  street, 
or  any  where  else,  except  at  the  legislature,  would  you  have 
discharged  me  ?  No,  said  the  agent.  I  am  informed  that  this 
Mr.  F.  bears  a  character  without  reproach,  and  was  before  on 
friendly  terms  with  S.  During  the  conversation  on  election 
day,  F.  said  to  S.,  “  It  has  always  been  said  that  manufacturing 
incorporations  are  aristocratical,  and  although  they  deny  it  in 
all  cases,  this  proves  the  allegation  to  a  demonstration.”*  But 
how  does  this  affect  the  persons  not  employed  in  the  mills  ? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  this  tyranny  in  the  mills  ?  We  an¬ 
swer,  that  the  owners  of  mills  oppose  all  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor,  for  the  purposes  of  mental  culture.  Not  that  they 
care  about  hours  of  labor  in  cities,  but  they  fear  the  “  con¬ 
tagion”  will  reach  their  slave  mills.-)-  Hence  they  go  into  the 
shop  of  the  carpenter,  and  others  who  carry  on  business,  and 
actually  forbid  them  to  employ  what  they  sneeringly  call  “  ten 
hours  men,”  telling  the  employers,  you  shall  not  have  our  work 
unless  you  do  as  we  say.  We  have  appealed  to  their  sense  of 
justice,  their  sense  of  humanity,  their  love  of  country,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  evils  they  are  bringing  on  the  poor,  through  ignorance. 
What  has  been  the  reply?  One  says,  “  if  a  man  offers  to  work 
for  me  ten  hours,  I  will  kick  him  off  my  premises;”  another 
says,  “  I  will  shut  down  my  gates,  and  you  will  starve  in  a 

*  Mr.  W.  G.  of  Lowell,  we  understand,  was  discharged  from  employ,  for  at¬ 
tending  a  Convention  of  Working  Men  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  December 
5,  1831.  In  retaliation  for  this  violation  of  all  right  principle,  the  Working  Men 
of  Lowell  turned  Mr.  K.  B.  (agent  at  Lowell)  out  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  put  Mr.  W.  G.  in  his  place. 

t  See  Appendix  H. 
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week,  and  rather  than  do  that ,  you  will  work  on  our  terms.” 
Another  says,  “  O,  they  can’t  stand  it  more  than  a  day  or  two, 
and  they  will  soon  come  back  and  beg  to  go  to  work.”  While 
the  official*  organ  of  the  Rhode  Island  manufacturers  gravely 
asserts  that  these  same  people  are  saving  25  per  cent,  of  their 
wages,  clear  gain,  and  a  Rhode  Island  Representative  is  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  much  better  we  are  situated  than  southern  slaves.f 
Now  when  these  same  men  want  the  votes  of  the  Working 
Men,  they  will  say,  “in  strains  as  sweet  as  angels  use,”  “Fel¬ 
low  Citizens,  we  want  your  assistance,  give  us  4  your  voices, 
your  voices,  your  sweet  voices.’”  But  if  you  want  time  to 
improve  your  minds,  take  care  of  your  families,  and  educate 
jmur  children,  you  are  called  “  Disturbers  of  the  peace,”  “  Agi¬ 
tators,”  “  An  unholy  alliance,”  “Disorganizes,”  a  “  Dangerous 
Combination”  against  the  higher  orders.  Such,  Fellow  Citizens 
of  New  England,  is  the  language  used  to  you  and  respecting 
you.  While  these  men  are  boasting  that  they  “  can  take  care 
of  themselves while  they  are  dependant  on  you  every  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  of  that  property,  which  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  your  bones,  and  sinews,  and  heart's  blood,  they  are 
using  it  in  an  attempt  to  starve,  you  into  submission.  This  is 
no  fiction  ;  the  speaker  has  heard  merchants  say,  in  a  public 
room,  in  a  public  hotel  in  Boston,  that  “  the  Shipwrights,  Caul¬ 
kers,  and  Gravers  had  given  up,  and  thrown  themselves  entire¬ 
ly  on  our  mercy.”  “  Our  Mercy  !”  Are  we  ready  for  that 
word?  Do  not  your  hearts  throb  with  one  pulsation  as  you 
answer,  No  ?  Is  not  that  reply  echoed  from  old  Bunker’s  Height, 
where  Freemen  stood  and  Freemen  fell  rejecting  the  mercy  and 
scorning  the  power  of  Tyrants? 

Are  not  our  feelings  the  same  in  this  case?  If  they  are  not, 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves,  as  we  falter  from  our  duty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  country, 

“Where  shall  we  bury  our  shame? 

Where,  in  what  desolate  place, 

Hide  the  last  wreck  of  a  name, 

Thus  broken  and  stained  by  disgrace? 

“  W  as  it  for  this  we  sent  out 
Liberty’s  cry  from  our  shore  ? 

Was  it  for  this,  that  her  shout 

Thrilled  through  the  world’s  very  core  ?” 

But,  No!  we  ask  for  mercy  from  no  being,  but  the  merciful 
God;  and  we  hold  in  utter  scorn,  any  man  who  would  offer  or 
receive  mercy  in  such  a  case ;  and  we  announce,  with  unfeigned 

t  See  Appendix  I. 
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*  Benjamin  Cozzens. 
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pleasure,  that  the  Boston  shipwrights,  caulkers,  and  gravers, 
never  have  asked  or  received,  nor  never  will  ask  or  receive 
mercy  from  aristocrats,  be  they  merchants,  manufacturers,  or 
any  other  Republican  Tyrants, 

As  we  have  adverted  to  Bunker  Hill,  we  remark,  in  passing, 
that  the  unfinished  monument  is  a  most  excellent  emblem  of 
our  unfinished  independence.  There  let  it  stand  unfinished, 
until  the  time  passes  away  when  aristocrats  talk  about  mercy 
to  mechanics  and  labourers.  There  let  it  stand  unfinished, 
until  our  rights  are  acknowledged,  and  we,  as  working  men, 
will  carry  it  to  its  destined  height  without  screwing  a  five  dol¬ 
lar  bill  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor  man,  or  appealing 
to  our  fair  countrywomen  to  replace  money  which  we  believe 
has  been  expended — extravagantly ;  leaving,  after  all,  that  struc¬ 
ture  a  moument  of  disgrace  to  this  age  and  this  nation,  and  a 
deeper ,  blacker  disgrace  to  same  of  its  managers,  who,  while 
they  are  calling  on  us  for  money  to  raise  a  monument  to  na¬ 
tional  glory ,  are  using  their  influence  to  prevent  us  from  im¬ 
proving  our  condition  in  any  way  whatever.  One  of  these 
Patriots  signed  the  Ukase  issued  in  Boston  last  May,  not  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  by  men  pretending  to  be  American 
citizens. 

We  wish  to  remark  on  the  words  combinations  and  excite¬ 
ments.  Combinations  are  good,  or  evil,  according  to  their  objects. 
The  combination  to  murder  Captain  White,  of  Salem,  was  an 
evil  and  a  wicked  combination ;  but  the  combination  to  detect 
and  punish  the  murderers  was  useful,  necessary,  and  just,  So, 
it  seems,  the  word  is  not  so  terrible  in  itself  considered.  Men  of 
property  find  no  fault  with  combinations  to  ex tingui shares,  and 
protect  their  precious  persons  from  danger.  But  if  poor  men  ask 
Justice,  it  is  a  most  horrible  combination.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  the  work  of  a  combination,  and  was  as  hate¬ 
ful  to  the  traitors  and  Tories  of  those  days  as  combinations 
among  working  men  are  now  to  the  avaricious  monopolist  and 
purse  proud  aristocrat. 

Think  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  was  no  com¬ 
bination,  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Providence  commen¬ 
ced #  the  revolution  in  1772,  by  burning  the  British  tender  Gaspe, 
in  Providence  River?  Was  there  no  combination,  when  the 
leather  aprons  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  were  seen  mingling 
with  the  shining  uniform  of  the  “  British  Regulars,”  and  when 
that  class,  who  are  now  so  much  despised  by  the  higher  orders, 

*  The  first  blood  shed  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  on  board  the  Gaspe,  in  Provi¬ 
dence  River. 
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achieved  our  “  independence  ?”  Was  there  no  combination, 
when  Bostonians,  in  the  disguise  of  Mohawk  Indians,  made  a 
dish  of  tea  at  the  expense  of  King  George  the  Third ,  using  Boston 
harbor  for  a  teapot  l  When  the  immortal  and  illustrious 
Washington  took  Yorktown  by  storm,  there  was  a  combination 
of  red  hot  cannon  balls  and  bombshells ,  (from  a  combination  of 
American  and  French  forces,)  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  succession,  pouring  in  on  a  haughty  foe,  to  the  tune  of  Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle.  No  doubt  Lord  Cornwallis  was  a  great  enemy  to 

COMBINATIONS. 

When  monopolists,  and  others,  belonging  to  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  wish  to  carry  any  of  their  measures  into  effect,  they  can 
and  do  form  “  combinations  they  can  and  do  talk  of  supporting 
their  views  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ,  and  of  exterminating 
such  citizens  of  this  free  country  as  oppose  their  views.  This 
has  been  threatened  by  H.  Niles,  in  his  Register,  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Manufacturers  assembled  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  in  June  last,  and  passed  a  solemn  resolve  that 
they  had  rather  have  this  Union  dissolved ,  than  to  have  the  “  pro¬ 
tecting  policy  given  up.”  Who  ever  heard  of  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  laborers  forming  such  a  “  combination”  as  this  ?  Who  ever 
heard  of  working  men  assembling  on  the  soil  once  wet  with 
blood  to  cement  this  Union,  and  passing  such  a  resolve  as  this  ? 
But  rich  men  can  do  this,  and  then  denominate  that  accursed 
resolve  “  the  Voice  of  Middlesex.”  For  our  part,  we  had  rather 
see  our  country  transformed  into  one  ivide,  desolating  and 
smouldering  ruin ,  than  to  even  think  of  dissolving  this  Union. 

So  much  for  combinations.  Now  for  “  excitements .”  Tyrants 
in  all  countries,  are  alwavs  alarmed  at  “  excitements .”  The  “  ex - 
citement”  which  existed  in  Poland,  troubled  “  We,  Nicholas,” 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russia s,  extremely  ;  and  when  the  flame  of 
liberty  was,  for  a  time,  smothered  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
the  minions  of  the  Autocrat  proclaimed,  that  “  order  is  restored 
at  Warsaw.”.  Any  excitement  among  working  men  troubles  We, 
the  Aristocracy,  very  much  in  the  same  way.  And  when  they 
partially  succeed  in  bearing  down  the  exertions  of  the  poor,  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  wealth,  they  proclaim  that  order 
is  restored  in  Boston,  Providence,  Lowell,  and  elsewhere.  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  was  cautioned  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  not  to  make  an 
“excitement;”  but  Luther  had  found  that  the  Pope  (in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  at  least,)  was  not  the  “  Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,”  and 
he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  kiss  the  great  toe  of  “  his  holiness” 
in  token  of  reverence,  although  it  was  done  every  day  by  em¬ 
perors  and  kings,  cardinals  and  bishops,  and  perchance  by 
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monks,  friars,  and  pilgrims,  if  they  could  get  money  to  pay  for 
the  glorious  privilege. 

The  situation  of  the  producing  classes  in  New  England  is  at 
present  very  unfavorable  to  the  acquisition  of  mental  improve¬ 
ment.  That  “  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  flame  of  knowledge,”  we  think  has  been  abundantly 
proved.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  cry  about  the  schools,  and 
lyceums,  and  books  of  “  sentiment ,  and  taste ,  and  science ,”  espe¬ 
cially  at  Waltham.*  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  be  like  Tantalus, 
up  to  the  chin  in  water,  if  we  cannot  drink  ?  The  Waltham  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  be  much  in  the  situation  of  the  horse  whose  master 
was  asked  if  he  ever  fed  him.  “  Feed  him,”  replied  he,  “  now 
that’s  a  good  ’un;  why  he’s  got  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  at 
home,  only  he  aint  got  no  time  to  eat  ,>um”  One  evil  attached 
to  some  mills  we  have  not  as  yet  noted.  It  is  this.  At  Wal¬ 
tham,  it  is  or  has  been  the  case,  that  all  who  go  to  work  there 
are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  minister  employed  by 
the  Corporation,  and  then  we  hear  the  Corporation  boasting  of 
supporting  religious  worship.  This  is  or  has  been  the  case  at 
Leicester,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Saxonville,  in  Framingham. 
So  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  infringed,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  At  York  Company  Mills,  in  Saco,  Maine, 
all  who  are  employed  are  compelled  to  go  to  meeting,  so  that 
a  Catholic  must  violate  his  conscience  by  attending  on  a  Pro¬ 
testant  meeting,  or  the  reverse,  and  so  with  all  other  denomina¬ 
tions  who  do  not  happen  to  have  a  meeting  of  their  own  kind 
at  Saco.  This  is  palpable  injustice.  It  seems  the  owners  of 
mills  wish  to  control  their  men  in  all  things;  to  enslave  their 
bodies  and  souls,  make  them  think,  act,  vote,  preach,  pray,  and 
worship,  as  it  may  suit  “We  the  Owners.”  That  the  influence 
of  manufacturing  (as  now  conducted)  is  detrimental  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  is  beyond  dispute.  The  whole  system  of  labour  in  New 
England,  more  especially  in  cotton  mills ,  is  a  cruel  system  of  ex¬ 
action  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  producing  classes,  de¬ 
stroying  the  energies  of  both,  and  for  no  other  object  than  to 
enable  the  “rich”  to  “take  care  of  themselves,”  while  “the 
poor  must  work  or  starve.”  The  rich  do  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  in  one  sense,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  While 
the  daughters  of  these  Nabobs  are  “  taking  care  of  themselves,” 
while  they  are  gracefully  sitting  at  their  harp  or  piano,  in  their 
splendid  dwellings,  while  music  floats  from  quivering  strings 
through  perfumed  and  adorned  apartments,  and  dies  with  gen¬ 
tle  cadence  on  the  delicate  ear  of  the  rich,  the  nerves  of  the 


*Sce  Appendix  J. 
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poor  woman  and  child  in  the  cotton  mill  are  quivering  with  al¬ 
most  dying  agony,  from  excessive  labour,  to  support  this  splen¬ 
dour;  and  after  all  this,  if  that  woman  or  child  should  lose  five 
minutes  time  out  of  13  hours,  she  is  docked  a  quarter  of  a  day. 
In  one  mill,  we  learn  that  a  little  girl  was  cut  off  in  time,  one 
and  a  quarter  days  for  25  minutes,  that  is,  one  quarter  for  five 
minutes  for  five  days  in  succession.  We  believe  this  is  a  part 
of  what  is  called  “judicious  management.”  If  these  things  are 
so,  and  we  challenge  contradiction,  are  we  not  justified  in 
making  an  “  excitement,”  and  in  forming  a  “  combination,”  to 
check  these  growing  evils?  Unless  these  evils  can  be  reme¬ 
died,  are  we  not  justified  in  “denouncing  these  sources  of  pre¬ 
sent  wealth,  however  overflowing  and  abundant,  while  the  en¬ 
riching  stream  is  undermining  and  contaminating  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  man?  “  Education  and  intelligence  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  public  safety,”  and  if  we  are  convinced  that 
there  are  causes  in  active  operation  sapping  and  mining  that 
foundation,  can  any  man  say  “  It  is  nothing  to  me?  ”  “  If  the 

children  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  the  rich,” 
ought  we  not  to  see  that  it  is  done?  If  it  depends  on  education 
whether  we  “  live  in  a  peaceable,  orderly  community,  free  from 
excess,  outrage,  and  crime,  can  we  say  it  is  nothing  to  us?” 
Who  knows  that  in  the  course  of  events  his  son  or  daughter,  or 
sister  or  brother,  will  not  be  driven  into  a  cotton  mill  by  the 
hard  hand  of  adverse  fortune,  and  be  made  to  suffer  the  evils 
we  have  described?  If  “without  the  assistance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  a  free  government  cannot  exist,”  and  we  find  that 
the  capability  to  govern  depends  on  intelligence  and  learning ; 
is  it  not  a  fearful  reflection  that  so  many  thousands  of  children 
are  deprived  of  education,  and  so  many  adults  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  mental  improvement  ?  Let  us  no  longer  be  de¬ 
ceived.  Let  us  not  think  we  are  free  until  working  men  no 
longer  trust  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  designing  demagogues. 
But  manufacturers  say,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  in  England  yet, 
and  when  it  is,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  mend.  That  man  must 
have  a  very  benevolent  heart  who  can  say  such  things.  As  well 
might  he  say  the  Cholera  is  not  so  severe  in  Boston  yet  as  it 
has  been  in  New  York,  so  it  is  of  no  use  to  take  any  measures 
to  prevent  its  spread.  We  are  told,  that  we  are  not  yet  so  poor 
as  they  are  in  England.  We  do  not  yet  have  to  exist  on  oat¬ 
meal  and  potatoes,  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  complain. 
This  is  the  same  as  saying,  We  will  cut  off  one  of  your  arms 
to  support  'American  industry,  and  you  must  not  complain  ;  for 
in  other  countries  they  cut  off  both  arms.  Witness  the  “  Splen¬ 
did  Example  of  England.”  The  manufacture  of  cotton,  to  ad- 
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vantage,  as  it  is  called,  commenced  in  deception  and  fraud.  In 
1775,*  Richard  Arkwright,  the  barber,  became  Hon.  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Arkwright,  for  becoming  a  thief ;  for  “  he  stole  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  spinning  cotton  from  an  unsuspecting  friend,  a  turner  by 
trade,”  and  after  his  exaltation  to  his  “blushing  honours,”  he 
turned  his  wife  out  of  doors,  and  would  live  with  her  no  longer, 
for  the  reason  that  she,  poor  weak  woman,  could  not  understand 
his  factory  “  clockwork .”  So  that  the  woman,  whom  he  took 
for  better  or  worse,  and  who  married  him  in  his  character  of 
Dick  Arkwright,  the  barber,  was  forsaken  by  him  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  Sir  Richard.  At  the  period  mentioned,  57  years  ago, 
Sir  Richard  commenced  spinning  “good round  yarn;”  and  from 
that  time  the  abject  misery  of  the  poor,  in  England,  has  in¬ 
creased  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  Forty-two  years  since,  (1790,) 
the  first  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  Pawtucket,  (R.  I.)  It  was 
hailed  as  a  happy  era  in  our  history;  so  was  the  same  thing 
hailed  in  England.  It  has  made  England  great  and  splendid 
and  rich ;  and  as  degraded  and  as  miserable  as  great  and  rich 
and  splendid.  One  of  the  authorities  we  have  produced  says, 
that  the  hours  of  labour  have  from  time  to  time  increased  in 
England,  until  “  no  constitution  can  withstand  its  inhuman  pres¬ 
sure.”  Such  has  been  the  case  during  the  42  years  we  have 
had  cotton  mills ;  and  the  constiutions  of  the  operatives  in  this 
country  are  sinking,  at  this  moment ,  under  its  “  inhuman  pres¬ 
sure”  We  have  seen  one  thousand  girls  pour  out,  at  noon,  of 
one  establishment!  alone,  and  most  of  them,  bore  the  marks  of 
sickly  debility.  Will  this  be  denied  ?  If  so,  be  it  known,  that 
these  females  pay  out  of  their  wages  ten  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum ;  and  that  sum,  we  are  told,  is  used  for  medi¬ 
cine  alone.  We  are  informed  that  this  fund  frequently  falls 
short.  Now,  what  must  become  of  these  persons,  when  they 
shall  become  unable  to  work  ?  Will  owners  support  them  ?  No  ! 
“  They  have  not  even  the  assurance  of  the  most  wretched  corn¬ 
field  negro  in  Virginia,  who,  when  his  stiffened  limbs  can  no 
longer  bend  to  the  lash,”  must  be  supported  by  his  owner.  But 
those  who  work  in  cotton  mills,  after  all  their  energies  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  same  causes  so  definitely  described  by  Dr.  Kay, 
of  Manchester,  must  be  supported  in  some  way.  Then  the  bur¬ 
den  will  fall  on  the  public  where  the  persons  belong ;  after  they 
have  amassed  immense  wealth,  not  for  themselves,  but  owners, 
they  will  be  thrown  on  the  public  resources,  and  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  a  poor  house. 

*  See  History  of  Stocking  Weaving. 

j-Cocheco  Manufactory,  Dover,  N.  Hampshire. — Author. 
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It  is  has  been  said  that  the  speaker  is  opposed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  System.  It  turns  upon  one  single  point, — if  these  abuses 
are  the  American  System,  he  is  opposed.  But  let  him  see  an 
American  System,  where  education  and  intelligence  are  gene¬ 
rally  diffused,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  secured  to 
all;  he  then  is  ready  to  support  such  a  system.  But  so  long  as 
our  government  secures  exclusive  privileges  to  a  very  small 
part  of  the  community ,  and  leaves  the  majority  the  “  lauful  prey ” 
to  avarice,  so  long  does  he  contend  against  any  “  System”  so 
exceedingly  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operations.*  He  knows 
that  we  must  have  manufactures.  It  is  impossible  to  do  with¬ 
out  them;  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  necessary,  or  just, 
that  manufactures  must  be  sustained  by  injustice,  cruelty,  ig¬ 
norance,  vice,  and  misery;  which  is  now  the  fact  to  a  startling 
degree.  If  what  w'e  have  stated  be  true,  and  we  challenge  de¬ 
nial,  what  must  be  done?  Must  we  fold  our  arms  and  say,  It 
always  was  so,  and  always  will  be.  If  we  did  so,  would  it  not 
almost  rouse  from  their  graves  the  heroes  of  our  revolution? 
Would  not  the  cold  marble,  representing  our  beloved  Wash¬ 
ington,  start  into  life ,  and  reproach  us  for  our  cowardice  ?  Let 
the  word  be — Onward!  onward!  We  know  the  difficulties  are 
great,  and  the  obstacles  many;  but,  as  yet,  we  “know  our 
rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain.”  We  wish  to  injure  no 
man,  and  we  are  determined  not  to  be  injured  as  we  have  been; 
we  wish  nothing  but  those  equal  rights  which  were  designed 
for  us  all.  And  although  wealth,  and  prejudice,  and  slander, 
and  abuse,  are  all  brought  to  bear  on  us,  we  have  one  consola¬ 
tion- — “  We  are  the  Majority .” 

One  difficulty  is  a  want  of  information  among  our  own  class, 
and  the  higher  orders  reproach  us  for  our  ignorance;  but, 
thank  God,  we  have  enough  of  intelligence  among  us  yet,  to 
show  the  world  that  all  is  not  lost. 

Another  difficulty  among  us  is — -the  Press  has  been  almost 
wholly,  and  is  now  in  a  great  degree,  closed  upon  us.f  We 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  press  is  biribed  by  gold  in  many  in¬ 
stances;  and  we  believe,  that  if  laiv  had  done  what  gold  has 
accomplished,  our  country  would,  before  this  time,  have  been 
deluged  with  blood.  But  wTorking  men’s  papers  are  multiply¬ 
ing,  and  we  shall  soon,  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  form  a  front ,  which  will  show  all  monopolists ,  and  all 
tyrants,  that  we  are  not  only  determined  to  have  the  name  of 
freemen,  but  that  wre  will  live  freemen  and  die  freemen. 

Fellow  citizens  of  New  England,  farmers,  mechanics,  and 


*  See  Appendix  K. 


f  See  Appendix  L. 
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labourers,  we  have  borne  these  evils  by  far  too  long ;  we  have 
been  deceived  by  all  parties;  we  must  take  our  business  into 
our  own  hands.  Let  us  awake.  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of 
truth — of  justice  and  humanity.  It  must  prevail.  Let  us  be 
determined  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by  the  cry  of  those  who 
produce  nothing  and  who  enjoy  all ,  and  who  insultingly  term 
us — the  farmers ,  the  mechanics,  and  labourers — the  lower  or¬ 
ders,  and  exultingly  claim  our  homage  for  themselves,  as  the 
Higher  orders — while  the  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts 

that  “  ALL  MEN  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL.” 


APPENDIX. 


A. 

Lyttleton  Bulwer  stated  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  that 
out  of  128  persons  in  Berkshire,  committed  for  incendiarism,  only 
25  could  write,  and  only  37  could  read.  In  Abington,  out  of  30 
prisoners,  only  6  could  read  or  write ;  of  fifty  prisoners  tried  at 
Lewes,  one  only  could  read  or  write.  The  same  connexion  exist¬ 
ed  in  France,  between  crime  and  ignorance.  In  1820,  in  the  French 
Court  of  Assize,  there  were  6,962  persons  accused ;  out  of  this 
number,  4,519  were  ignorant  of  writing  and  reading,  and  only  129 
persons,  about  a  57th  part,  had  received  a  superior  education. 


B. 

The  caption  of  this  immortal  document  was  affixed  to  it  by  a 
Mechanic  in  Boston,  that  the  Ukase  might  be  promulgated  in  due 
form. 


CHOLERA  UKASE.* 

[We,  the  Merchants  of  Boston,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  power 
of  Gold,  masters  of  all  the  Mechanics  in  this  our  city,  have  issued 
this  our  Ukase,  to  make  known  to  our  subjects,  our  will  and  plea¬ 
sure.  Hear  and  Obey.] 

Copy  of  the  Ukase,  from  the  Merchants  of  Boston,  to  the  Master 
Carpenters  and  Caulkers,  most  graciously  communicated  to  Messrs. 
Leach  Harris  &  Son. 

Boston,  July  20th,  1832. 

Gentlemen: — At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  held  last  evening  at 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  the  following  Resolution  was  passed. 

It  being  understood  that  the  journeymen  Carpenters  and  Caulkers 

*  A  decree  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  denominated  a  Ukase. 
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have  abandoned  their  combination  to  control  the  liberty  of  individuals, 
in  the  hours  of  Labor,  and  considering  the  extreme  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  the  fear  of  Pestilence  that  pervades  the  community,  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Master  Carpenters  and  Caulkers 
be  authorised  to  allow  to  their  journeymen,  two  hours  intermission 
at  noon  during  the  present  month  and  August.  It  being  expressly 
understood  that  they  shall  commence  the  day’s  work  at  sunrise,  and 
terminate  it  at  sunset. 


William  Goddard, 
John  Brown, 
Henry  Williams, 
J.  L.  Dimmock, 
Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
B.  A.  Gould, 

To  Messrs.  Leach  Harris  &  Son. 


Committee. 


Here  is  assumption  of  power  without  precedent  in  our  country. 
Here  is  the  “  Republicanism ”  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  fact  is,  the 
journeymen  Carpenters  and  Caulkers  had  taken  the  “two  hours”  at 
noon,  (^and  they  begun  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  quit  at  seven  at 
night,  and  on  Saturday  at  six,)  five  or  six  weeks  before  this  notable 
document  was  concocted  from  the  brains  of  these  noblemen. 


C. 

It  certainly  seems  that  some  of  our  Statesmen  are  in  the  situation 
of  Jeptha,  without  his  distress.  He,  in  a  moment  of  exultation,  had 
made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  the  first  living  thing  which  should  meet  him 
at  his  door,  on  his  return  from  victory,  and  when  his  lovely  daughter 
met  his  view,  he  lifted  his  robe*  to  hide  her  from  his  sight,  still  de¬ 
termined  on  the  sacrifice.  So  with  Statesmen,  exulting  at  what  they 
think  will  produce  national  glory,  they  vow  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  that  end.  But  when  they  see  tens  of  thousands  of  children  ready 
for  their  inevitable  doom,  they  lift  the  robe  of  office  and  popularity, 
to  hide  from  their  eyes  the  dreadful  sight,  still  determined  on  the  sa¬ 
crifice. 

We  are  justified  in  this  supposition,  for  we  never  heard  the  most 
ardent  and  strenuous  advocate  of  the  “  American  System ,”  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  out,  say  one  word  in  favor  of  protecting  the  operatives  in 
our  “  Clockwork ”  Cotton  Mill  “  Palaces  of  the  Poor."  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  say  Congress  has  no  right  to  do  so. 


D. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  Manufacturers,  on  one  hand,  are 
telling  their  help  they  must  support  the  System,  or  they  will  all  be 


*  See  Augur’s  beautiful  marble  group  representing  this  event. 
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paupers  as  the  people  are  in  England;  on  the  other,  they  are  calling 
on  this  nation  to  “witness”  and  follow  the  Splendid  Example  of 
England .” 


E. 

If  the  gentleman  who  penned  this  sentence  had  told  us,  in  the  same 
style,  what  these  mills  were  to  the  middling  and  higher  orders ,  he 
would  probably  have  said,  “  they  are  the  Lighthouses  of  the  skies”  to 
the  middling  classes,  and  the  “  heaven  of  heavens”  to  the  rich.  We 
like  to  see  parallels  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 


F. 

We  refer  particularly  to  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  persons  at  a  distance  no  doubt  are  deceived, 
and  led  to  say  things,  about  which  they  know  nothing.  The  speaker 
has  for  years  lived  among  cotton  mills,  worked  in  them,  travelled 
among  them,  and  is  extensively  acquainted  with  them,  and  with  per¬ 
sons  who  are  engaged  in  them,  and  they  will  all ,  with  one  united 
voice,  support  the  assertions  here  made.  The  speaker  has  examined 
this  subject  for  years,  and  he  pledges  himself  to  prove  all  the  allega¬ 
tions  here  made,  and  as  many  more  as  they  wish  of  the  same  kind,  if 
the  owners  of  cotton  mills  will  place  it  in  his  power  to  compel  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  witnesses. 

Not  only  so,  we  assert  that  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England,  look  upon  employment  in  a  cotton  mill  with  horror 
and  detestation,  and  would  think  it  as  great  a  misfortune  as  could 
possibly  befal  them,  to  be  driven  by  any  circumstances,  to  labor  in 
these  “  palaces  of  the  poor”  as  now  conducted.  So  detestable  is 
work  in  a  mill  to  children,  that  in  one  case,  both  parents  have  been 
seen,  before  sunrise,  each  with  a  stick,  driving  their  children  from 
the  house  to  the  mill.  If  such  a  statement  will  rouse  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  children,  what  will  be  thought  of  the  following: 

A  boy  twelve  years  old,  the  son  of  Joseph  Buxton,  of  Mendon, 
had  been  worked  for  some  time  in  a  cotton  mill  in  that  town.  The 
confinement  was  irksome  to  the  boy,  who  was  inclined  to  work  upon 
a  farm,  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  work 
in  a  cotton  mill.  No  heed  was  paid  to  the  child’s  suffering  or  com¬ 
plaint,  and  late  in  August  last  he  drowned  himself  in  the  pond  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  factory. — Thank  God !  the  blood  of  that  poor  little  innocent 
is  not  upon  my  head. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  in  this  same  town 
of  Mendon,  a  factory  agent  shut  down  the  gates,  and  marched  ninety 
workmen  up  to  the  polls,  who  established  a  road,  and  sent  a  repre- 
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sentative  to  General  Court,  in  defiance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  own¬ 
ers,  all  of  them,  lived  in  another  state.  Here  is  a  sample  of  inde¬ 
pendent  voters  !  Think  you,  our  fathers  would  have  submitted  to 
such  a  gross  violation  of  their  rights  ?  No,  they  would  sooner  have 
driven  these  political  hirelings  from  the  polls  at  the  point  of  their 
bayonets. 


G. 

Conditions  on  which  Help  is  hired  by  the  Cocheco  Manufacturing 

Company ,  Dover ,  N.  H* 

We,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  agree  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company ,  and  conform,  in  all  respects,  to 
the  Regulations  which  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  adopted,  for 
the  good  government  of  the  Institution. 

%CTn  We  further  agree,  to  work  for  such  wages  per  week,  and  pri¬ 
ces  by  the  job,  as  the  Company  may  see  Jit  to  pay,  and  be  subject 
to  the  fines  as  well  as  entitled  to  the  premiums  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

We  further  agree  to  allow  two  cents  each  week  to  be  deducted 
from  our  wages,  for  the  benefit  of  the  SICK  FUND. 

We  also  agree  not  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Company,  without 
giving  two  weeks  notice  of  our  intention,  without  permission  of  an 
agent ;  and  if  we  do,  we  agree  to  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  Company 
two  weeks’  pay. 

We  also  agree  not  to  be  engaged  in  any  combination,  whereby  the 
work  may  be  impeded,  or  the  Company’s  interest  in  any  work  injur¬ 
ed  ;  if  we  do,  we  agree  to  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  Company  the 
amount  of  wages  that  may  be  due  to  us  at  the  time. 

We  also  agree  that  in  case  we  are  discharged  from  the  service  of 
the  Company  for  any  fault,  we  will  not  consider  ourselves  entitled  to 
be  settled  within  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  such  dis¬ 
charge. 

Payments  for  labor  performed  are  to  be  made  monthly. 


H. 

This  is,  we  learn,  one  reason  given  by  some  of  the  Merchants  in 
Boston,  who  are  also  largely  concerned  in  manufacturing,  why  they 

*  These  conditions  are  much  like  the  handle  of  a  jug,  all  on  one  side.  They 
are  certainly  not  binding  in  law  ;  for  there  is  no  obligation  in  them  on  the  part 
of  the  Company;  and  any  agreement  is  null  and  void  for  that  reason.  It  is,  by 
law,  irnpossible,to  make  a  person  agree  to  something  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 
See  first  and  second  rules.  If  we  are  compelled  or  induced,  by  any  means,  to 
swear  an  oath  to  keep  a  secret  before  we  know  what  the  secret  is,  the  oath  is  not 
binding  on  us,  legally  or  morally. 
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opposed  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  Boston.  “  It  won’t 
do,”  said  they  ;  “  if  hours  are  reduced  here,  our  ‘  help'  in  the  mills 
will  hear  of  it,  and  it  will  make  them  uneasy.”  Manufacturers  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  pursued  a  similar  course. 

For  the  information  of  “  our  help"  the  speaker  observes,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  taken  place  in  Boston,  among 
Shipwrights,  Caulkers,  and  Cravers,  some  Founders,  as  Algers  and 
Ashcroft’s,  also  in  Utica  and  Buffalo,  New  York  ;  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  and  partially  in  New  Bedford.  The  cause  is  daily  gaining 
ground  among  the  friends  of  “  Humanity .”  We  trust  the  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when  the  20th  March,  1832,  will  become  as  important  in 
the  history  of  our  country  as  the  4th  July,  1776.  For  it  will  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  downfall  of  tyranny  and  oppression  at  home,  as  that 
day  now  is  the  anniversary  of  the  downfall  of  foreign  tyranny  and 
oppression. 


I. 

The  speaker  cannot  but  feel  as  every  man  ought  to  feel,  indignant 
at  such  language  as  this.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  mus  tbe  told 
we  ought  to  be  content,  because  we  are  not  yet  actually  in  chains  of 
iron?  We  happen  to  know  something  about  southern  slavery,  hav¬ 
ing  resided  in  a  slave  country  at  various  periods,  and  we  know  that 
children  born  in  slavery  do  not  work  one  half  the  hours,  nor  perform 
one  quarter  of  the  labor,  that  white  children  do  in  cotton  mills,  in 
free  New  England.  It  is  nearly  so  with  adult  slaves.  If  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  mills  in  New  England  are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  educa¬ 
tion,  will  the  gentleman  show  us  the  great  advantage  they  posses  over 
slave  children  ?  Further,  we  do  know  that  the  slaves  in  the  South 
enjoy  privileges  which  are  not  enjoyed  in  some  of  our  cotton  mills. 
At  Dover,  N.  H.,  we  understand,  no  operative  is  allowed  to  keep  a 
pig  or  cow,  because  it  would  take  a  few  minutes  time  to  feed  the  pig 
and  milk  the  cow.  We  learn  also  it  is  now,  or  has  been  the  case, 
that  that  “  Republican  Institution”  even  monopolized  the  milkbusiness, 
kept  cows  themselves,  and  compelled  their  “  help”  to  buy  milk  of 
them.  This  we  suppose  was  to  give  a  market  to  the  farmer ,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much. 


A  writer,  calling  himself  “  A  Factory  Handv’-^b^the  Yeoman’s  Ga¬ 
zette,  Concord,  September  1,  1832,  tells  a  finer  sitrnr  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  at  Waltham,  “the  flowers  of  taste  and  senWtemt”  and  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  “  hardy  plants  of.  the  understanding,”  an^p  all  that  sort 
of  thing;”  but,  after  all,  he  says,  “  with  particular  reference  to  our 
situation  in  the  cotton  mills ,  (mark  that,)  it  would  not  do  to  reduce 
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the  hours  of  labor  ;  for  more  harm  would  be  done  by  the  vicious , 
than  good  by  the  virtuous,  if  thus  let  loose  on  the  community.” 
Surely  this  indicates  an  extremely  great  degree  of  cultivation  of  “  the 
flowers  of  taste  and  sentiment ”  and  “  refinement ”  and  “  understand¬ 
ing  with  particular  reference  to  our  situation  in  the  cotton  mills”  at 
Waltham.  It  won’t  do  to  “  let  us  loose  on  the  community.”  This 
is  highly  complimentary  to  the  lower  orders  employed  at  Waltham. 
This  is  “taste”  and  “sentiment”  and  “refinement”  and  “under¬ 
standing,”  with  a  vengeance.  Why,  this  is  the  very  reason  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  shut  up  in  the  state  prison.  It  will  not  answer  to  “let  them 
loose  on  the  community.”  If  the  work  people  in  Waltham  can  bear 
this,  we  are  mistaken  in  them.  If  they  will  be  insulted  in  this  way, 
and  not  resent  it,  they  are  certainly  to  be  pitied. 

Another,  or  the  same  writer,  signing  “An  Operative,”  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  author  of  this  address,  says,  “  Our  reformer  may  congrat¬ 
ulate  himself  in  not  receiving  a  flagellation,  or  a  ducking,  while  at 
Waltham.”  Now,  we  suppose  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  “ flowers 
of  feeling ,  taste ,  and  sentiment ,”  and  “  moral  principle  and  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment ”  “  cultivated  with  fatherly  care  at  JValtham .” 

Perhaps  the  author  owes  his  safety  to  the  fact,  that  the  Company 
did  not  “let  loose”  the  vicious  characters  in  Waltham  ;  for  the  large 
Hall  where  he  lectured  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  attentive  and 
civil  audience,  for  which  he  returns  to  them  his  thanks.  We  have  ne¬ 
ver  said  or  written  a  word  against  the  morality  of  the  Waltham  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  these  astonishing  writers,  these  defenders  of  “  the  higher 
classes,”  make  them  a  savage  and  vicious  people :  so  much  so,  that, 
according  to  them,  it  will  not  do  to  “let  them  loose  on  the  communi¬ 
ty.”  We  learn  for  the  first  time,  from  these  writers,  that  Waltham 
owners  are  the  jail  keepers  of  the  vicious  and  outrageous  part  of  the 
community,  and  merely  run  their  mills  to  keep  them  in  prison  for  the 
public  safety.  Hoiv  very  benevolent ! 

If  cotton  mill  owners  cannot  employ  better  defenders  than  these 
sapient  writers  are,  they  had  better  have  none.  But  this  is  as  much 
as  they  can  expect  for  70  cents  per  day  for  13  hours  work  in  the  mill, 
the  scribbling  thrown  in  gratis. 


K. 

We  insist  upon  it,  that  the  power  of  the  Constitution  “to  provide 
for  the  common  defence,”  shall  be  exerted  to  provide  safeguards 
against  the  dreadful  evils  which  manufacturers  are  bringing  upon  us. 
For  we  insist  that  if  Congress  have  power  to  protect  the  owners 
against  foreign  ^competition  in  the  shape  of  goods,  they  have  the 
same  right  t^rotect  the  operative  from  foreign  competition  in  the 
shape  of  im^lrtation  of  foreign  mechanics  and  laborers,  to  cut  down 
the  wages  of  our  o  wn  citizens.  We  call  upon  manufacturers  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  operative,  and  warn  them  to  remember  that  working  men, 
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the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  are  the  majority,  and  are  determin¬ 
ed  to  be  gulled  no  longer  by  the  specious  and  deceptive  cry  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Industry,  while  they  are  ground  down  into  the  dust  by  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  machinery,  foreign  workmen,  and  foreign  wool ;  and 
deprived  of  improvement  for  themselves  and  an  opportunity  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  children,  merely  to  enable  “  the  rich  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  while  the  poor  must  work  for  such  prices  as  manufacturers 
“  see  fit  to  give,”  or  starve,  as  a  reward  for  votes  given  for  their  op¬ 
pressors. 


L. 

Editors  of  papers,  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers,  can  publish  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  sufiferings  of  children  and  others  in  England ,  in  cotton 
and  woollen  mills,  and  apparently  shed  tears  enough  to  operate  a  small 
cotton  mill  “  palace  of  the  poor  but,  if  we  ask  them  to  publish  well 
authenticated  accounts  of  sufferings  in  American  mills,  they  refuse  ; 
and  so  far  as  tears  are  concerned,  their  eyes  are  as  dry  as  the  crater 
of  a  volcano. 


Visit  of  Andrew  Jackson ,  President  of  the  United  Stales,  to  the 

Loivell  Cotton  Mills . 

I  have  described  in  the  body  of  the  Address,  the  visit  of  Henry 
Clay  to  a  manufactory.  The  attempt  of  the  Lowell  manufacturers 
to  deceive  Andrew  Jackson  on  his  visit  to  Lowell,  fully  confirms 
the  fact,  that  deception  is  always  practised  on  public  functionaries 
on  visiting  these  establishments.  The  owners,  in  this  case,  seizing 
on  the  well-known  love  of  dress,  which  bears  so  great  sway  over 
the  female  mind,  induced  the  factory  girls,  as  I  was  informed  at 
Lowell,  to  procure  new  dresses,  so  as  to  appear  in  white  uniform, 
to  receive  the  president.  The  cost  could  not  have  been  less  than 
five  dollars,  at  a  moderate  calculation  for  each  girl,  amounting  to 
25,000  dollars  for  the  display ;  there  being  at  that  time,  about  five 
thousand  girls  in  the  mills.  This  expense  came  out  of  the  hard 
labour  of  the  girls  themselves.  The  manufacturers  and  the  presses 
in  their  interest,  boasted  of  the  fine  display,  and  it  was  rung  through 
the  land  “a  mile  of  girls — a  mile  of  girls.”  The  girls  were  flatter¬ 
ed  by  men  whom  it  will  be  soon  seen,  seized  upon  the  first  pretext 
which  offered,  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  these  very  females  who  had 
expended  their  money  to  deceive  themselves,  as  well  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  On  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  Andrew  Jackson  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  dreadful  wicked  man,  and  these  girls  were  told  that  in 
consequence  of  his  conduct  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  run  the 
mills  unless  a  reduction  of  wages  should  be  made  of  from  20  to  50 
per  cent.  A  simultaneous  movement  was  made  at  Dover,  N.  II.  and 
other  places.  In  the  Spring,  following  the  “ panic ”  winter,  it  was 
publicly  announced  in  the  Boston  papers,  that  the  Lowell  Facto¬ 
ries  had  declared  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  “  last  six  months 
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which  of  course  included  the  “panic”  season.  It  was  remarked  in 
the  announcement,  that  the  mills  were  in  a  very  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion,  when  the  attempt  to  cut  down  wages  a  short  time  before  was 
well  known  in  Boston.  To  show  the  love  of  the  Union  of  the  States 
which  these  immaculate  manufacturing  patriots  possess,  I  present 
one  of  the  Resolutions,  passed  on  the  Revolutionary  Battle  Field, 
at  Concord,  Mass.  They  denominated  it  the  “  Voice  of  Middlesex” 
(County.) 

Resolved,  That  as  much  as  we  deprecate  the  secession  of  any  state 
from  the  Union,  caused  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  course 
of  national  policy,  yet  we  regard  such  a  secession  preferable, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  the  protective  System. 

(Signed)  Dr.  SAMUEL  DANA,  Waltham. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Newton. 

DANIEL  RICHARDSON,  Tyngsborough. 

ROBERT  MEANS,  Lowell. 

JOHN  KEYES,  Concord. 

It  is  said  at  Lowell,  that  all  girls  of  sickly  appearance  were  kept 
out  of  sight  at  the  time  of  the  President’s  visit.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
its  truth,  though  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it  myself.  Such 
things  have  occurred  in  England,  when  the  Committee  from  the 
House  of  Commons  visited  the  mills  previous  to  the  passage  of 
“  The  Factory  Labour  Bill ,”  forbidding  more  than  ten  hours  labour 
to  be  required  under  severe  penalties.  The  conduct  of  manufac¬ 
turers  in  England  and  this  country,  in  this  respect,  bring  to  mind 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  Ireland  to  hide  the  misery  of  the  poor. — 

“  As  Irish  country  Squires,  they  say, 

Whene’er  the  viceroy  travels  nigh, 

Compound  with  beggars  on  the  way 
To  be  lock’d  up  till  he  goes  by ; 

And  so  send  back  his  lordship  marvelling, 

That  Ireland  should  be  deemed  so  starveling.” 

But  the  manufacturers  of  Lowell  did  not  succeed  in  deceiving  the 
man  they  so  soon  after  vilified  with  every  epithet  which  could  be 
found  calculated  to  bring  him  into  disrepute,  and  furnish  them  an 
excuse  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  the  female  operatives,  who  had  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  gay  pageant.  The  President  declared  to 
myself  at  his  house  in  Washington,  that  he  considered  even  ten 
hours  labour  in  a  factory  as  “  ruinous,”  but  13  or  14  hours  is  required 
of  men,  women,  and  even  little  children,  by  those  whom,  we  have 
shown  to  be  even  willing  to  have  the  Union  dissolved  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  “grinding  the  face  of  the 
poor,”  as  the  expose  in  this  work  proves. 

General  Rules  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Overseers  are  to  be  punctually  in  their  Rooms  at  the  starting 
of  the  Mill,  and  not  to  be  absent  unnecessarily  during  working  hours. 
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They  are  to  see  that  all  those  employed  in  their  Rooms  are  in  their 
places  in  due  season  ;  they  may  grant  leave  of  absence  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  under  them,  when  there  are  spare  hands  in  the  Room  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  places ;  otherwise  they  are  not  to  grant  leave  of  absence, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

All  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company , 
are  required  to  observe  the  Regulations  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Room 
where  they  are  employed  ;  they  are  not  to  be  absent  from  work  with¬ 
out  his  consent,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  then  they  are  to  send 
him  word  of  the  cause  of  their  absence. 

They  are  to  board  in  one  of  the  Boarding-Houses  belonging  to  the 
Company,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  House  where  they 
board ;  they  are  to  give  information  at  the  Counting  Room,  of  the 
place  where  they  board,  when  they  begin  ;  and  also  give  notice  when¬ 
ever  they  change  their  boarding  place. 

The  Company  will  not  employ  any  one  who  is  habitually  absent 
from  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  considered  a  part  of  the  engagement  that  each  person  remains 
twelve  months  if  required ;  and  all  persons  intending  to  leave  the 
employment  of  the  Company  are  to  give  two  weeks’  notice  of  their 
intention  to  their  Overseer,  and  their  engagement  with  the  Company 
is  not  considered  as  fulfilled,  unless  they  comply  with  this  Regula¬ 
tion. 

The  Pay  Roll  will  be  made  up  to  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month, 
and  the  payment  made  to  the  Carpet  Mill  the  following  Saturday,  and 
the  Cotton  Mill  the  succeeding  Tuesday,  when  every  person  will  be 
expected  to  pay  their  board. 

The  Company  will  not  continue  to  employ  any  person  who  shall 
be  wanting  in  proper  respect  to  the  females  employed  by  the  compa¬ 
ny,  or  who  shall  smoke  within  the  company’s  premises,  or  be  guilty 
of  inebriety  or -other  improper  conduct. 

The  Tenants  of  the  Boarding-houses  are  not  to  board  or  permit 
any  part  of  their  Houses  to  be  occupied  by  any  person,  except  those 
in  the  employ  of  the  Company. 

They  will  be  considered  answerable  for  any  improper  conduct  in 
their  Houses,  and  are  not  to  permit  their  Boarders  to  have  company 
at  unseasonable  hours. 

The  doors  must  be  closed  at  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  no 
person  admitted  after  that  time  without  some  reasonable  excuse. 

The  keepers  of  the  Boarding-Houses  must  give  an  account  of  the 
number,  names  and  employment  of  the  Boarders  when  required,  and 
report  the  names  of  such  as  are  guilty  of  any  improper  conduct. 

The  Buildings,  and  yards  about  them,  must  be  kept  clean  and  in 
good  order,  and  if  they  are  injured  otherwise  than  from  ordinary  use, 
all  necessary  repairs  will  be  made  and  charged  to  the  occupant. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  families  of  those  who  live  in  the  Houses, 
as  well  as  the  Boarders,  who  have  not  had  the  Kine  Pox,  should  be 
vaccinnated ;  which  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Company  for 
such  as  wish  it. 
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Some  suitable  chamber  in  the  House  must  be  reserved,  and  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  so  that  others  may  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  in  the  same  room. 

No  one  will  be  continued  as  a  Tenant  who  shall  suffer  ashes  to  be 
put  into  any  place  other  than  the  place  made  to  receive  them,  or  shall, 
by  any  carelessness  in  the  use  of  fire,  or  lights,  endanger  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  property. 

These  Regulations  are  considered  a  part  af  the  contract  with  per¬ 
sons  entering  into  the  employment  of  the  LOWELL  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY. 

GEORGE  W.  LYMAN,  Agent. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  Paterson  Operatives , 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mechanics 
and  others  of  Newark,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  operatives  of  Pat¬ 
erson,  to  convey  to  that  place  the  monies  collected  for  their  relief, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

Your  Committee,  according  to  instructions,  proceeded  to  Paterson 
on  Saturday  the  1st  inst.  and  immediately  sought  and  obtained  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  individuals  who  had  been  designated  by  the  meet¬ 
ing,  as  suitable  persons,  with  whom  the  Committee  might  advise,  and 
were  subsequentlv  introduced  to  several  of  the  managers  of  the  “Pat¬ 
erson  Association,”  (a  society  established  for  the  protection  of  the 
working  classes)  and  to  a  number  of  other  individuals,  who,  as  your 
committee  during  their  stay  learned,  were  persons  of  the  first  respec¬ 
tability.  From  this  source  chiefly  we  derived  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  course  proper  for  us  to  pursue  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  object  of  our  mission.  The  committee  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  omit  the  mention  of  many  of  the  most  heart  rending  cases 
of  suffering  among  the  poorer  class  of  operatives,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  the  little  children,  whose  pitiable  condition  it  would  re¬ 
quire  volumes  to  depict  in  all  its  soul-sickening  detail,  as  given  to 
your  committee  by  men  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  they  narrat¬ 
ed,  the  bare  recital  of  which  was  sufficient  to  wring  the  tear  of  pity 
from  these  sturdy,  iron-framed  sons  of  toil,  and  to  heave  to  sobbing 
the  already  agitated  bosom  of  the  aged  veteran  laborer,  who  man  and 
boy  for  half  a  century  had  been  doomed  to  the  same  unmitigated  servi¬ 
tude,  and  subject  to  the  like  sufferings,  privations  and  abuses. 

The  present  “  stand  out,”  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
from  13£  to  11  hours  per  day,  on  the  part  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  is  solely  to  be  attributed,  as  your  committee  has  every  reason 
to  believe,  to  the  arbitrary  and  uncompromising  course  pursued  by 
their  employers,  in  refusing  to  listen  to  the  oft  repeated  complaints 
and  appeals  for  some  mitigation  of  the  too  austere  and  rigid  discipline 
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of  the  Mills.  That  the  manifestation  of  this  spirit  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployers  towards  their  workmen  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  the 
many  grievous,  and  oft  times  to  both  parties,  ruinous  4  strikes,’  your 
committee  feel  bound  to  aver.  And  all  who  willl  seek  information 
upon  this  subject,  will  speedily  become  convinced,  that  in  the  ratio  of 
at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  deplorable  and  much  to  be  deprecat¬ 
ed  evils  termed  “strikes”  which  have  agitated  almost  every  district 
of  our  country,  might,  in  their  incipient  stages,  have  been  prevented 
by  a  timely  relaxing  and  unbending  of  that  most  impolitic  and  mis¬ 
taken  course  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  the  majority  of  employers, 
who,  by  listening  to,  and  adjusting  the  difficulties  complained  of  by 
their  workmen,  pointing  out  and  convincing  them  of  the  evil  tenden¬ 
cy  of  any  improper  demand,  “asking  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and 
submitting  to  nothing  that  is  wrong,”  might  thereby  speedily  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  “Trade  Societies,”  and  “  Trades’  Unions,”  and 
all  other  associations,  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  our  country  be  spared  the  sad  spectacle  of  her 
hardy  and  industrious  artizans,  mechanics  and  working  men,  in  hos¬ 
tile  array  against  their  employers,  who  we  believe  to  be  designed,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  as  benefactors,  instead,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  the  relentless  persecutors  of  those  in  their  employ. 

The  regulations  of  the  mills  at  Paterson  require  the  women  and 
children  to  be  at  their  work  at  half-past  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
They  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  for  dinner,  and  then  to  work  as  long  as  they  can  see.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  ring  the  bell  even  five  minutes  before  the  times  here  specified, 
when  all  hands  must  be  in  their  places,  as  the  most  trifling  delin¬ 
quencies  are  frequently  punished  by  “  docking  them  a  quarter.”  And 
however  unjust,  and  to  whatever  extent  this  “  docking”  business  is 
carried  on,  they  are  compelled  to  yield  a  tame  submission,  knowing 
that  the  first  murmur  will  be  promptly  met  by  a  discharge  from  all 
employment.  It  is  said  to  be  a  common  thing  to  see  little  children, 
and  some  of  very  tender  years,  at  daylight  in  the  cold  winter  season, 
running  through  the  snows  and  storms  with  a  crust  in  their  hands, 
lest  by  being  a  few  moments  too  late,  they  should  incur  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  their  employer  and  get  discharged.  A  widow,  the  mother 
of  several  children,  upon  being  questioned  as  to  what  opportunity 
her  children  had  for  education,  evinced  great  surprise  at  the  question ; 
it  was  altogether  a  new  subject  to  her,  and  she  asked  in  return  “  how 
it  could  be  possible  for  poor  children  who  had  to  work  in  the  mills, 
with  bare  time  to  sleep,  and  hardly  time  to  eat  a  meal’s  victuals  in 
peace,  could  get  educated.  Why  if  one  of  my  children  should  be 
caught  with  a  book  about  them  in  the  mill,  it  would  be  the  last  that 
either  I  or  the  child  would  ever  see  of  it  again.”  Another  widow, 
upon  being  questioned  upon  the  same  point,  said  “  as  long  as  the 
longtime  continues  there  is  no  use  to  talk  about  education.  I  hope 
to  heaven,”  and  the  widow  wept,  “  I  hope  to  heaven”  she  continued, 
“  that  they  would  give  them  the  eleven  hours,  for  then  I  have  thought 
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I  would  try  and  turn  their  attention  more  to  study.”  This  woman 
had  evidently  seen  better  days.  But  she  was  poor  !  A  little  girl  said 
to  be  of  slender  and  delicate  constitution,  on  her  return  from  the  mill 
fell  into  fits  ;  a  physiscian  being  called,  said  is  was  occasioned  by 
exhaustion,  and  would  terminate  in  consumption  if  she  did  not  quit 
employment  so  disproportioned  to  her  years.  But  without  further 
reference  to  the  many  deeply  interesting  details  made  to  your  com¬ 
mittee,  we  believe  it  to  be  almost  universally  conceded  that  such  a 
mode  of  working  women  and  children  as  that  adopted  at  the  mills 
of  Paterson,  belong  rather  to  the  dark  ages  than  the  present  times, 
and  would  be  more  congenial  to  the  climate  of  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  than  this  “land  of  the  free  and 
and  brave,” — this  boasted  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

As  friends  and  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  working  classes,  we 
acknowledge  and  admit  the  rights  of  ALL.  We  hold  the  rights  of 
the  employer  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  employed,  but  not  more  so. 
And  none  would  sooner  frown  upon  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
private  arrangements  of  manufacturers  or  employers  of  any  kind,  or 
to  meddle  in  any  manner  with  the  rules  and  regulations  or  plans 
which  they  see  fit  to  adopt  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  their 
own  business.  They  have  their  rights,  and  we  respect  them.  We 
have  ours,  and  we  will  respect  them  also. 

But  when  any  system  is  introduced  tending  to  infringe  upon  our 
just  rights,  or  deprive  us  of  any  privilege  or  benefit,  which  it  is  our 
natural  and  inalienable  right  to  enjoy,  or  in  any  manner  to  mar  our 
happiness,  or  impede  our  progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objects  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  acquire 
the  benefits  of  education,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings,  and  which 
we  know  to  be  necessary  to  raise  us  from  that  state  of  ignorance  and 
poverty,  and  consequently  of  vice  and  wretchedness  and  woe,  to 
which  we  have  been  degraded  by  the  subtle  and  deceitful  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  crafty  and  wicked.  Or  when  any  system,  palpably  and 
clearly  destructive,  not  only  to  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
health  and  happiness  of  that  class  upon  which  its  influence  is  most 
directly  felt,  but  alike  destructive  to  the  free  and  liberal  institutions  of 
the  state — uprooting  the  very  foundations  of  society,  engendering  ig¬ 
norance  and  crime,  and  introducing  into  a  country  governed  by  the 
popular  voice,  hundreds  and  thousands  annually,  who  are  utterly  un¬ 
fitted  and  incapable  of  thinking  or  acting  as  rational  beings,  whose 
dark  and  soured  minds,  chafing  under  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  they  suf¬ 
fer,  hold  the  laws,  both  human  and  divine  in  utter  contempt — and  es¬ 
teem  human  life — and  even  their  own  lives,  as  but  a  very  cheap 
thing,  and  are  but  the  fitted  instruments,  and  willing  tools  of  every 
disorganizer  who  may  chance  to  need  their  assistance.  And  the  evil 
stops  not  here.  For  if  it  be  true  that  the  human  constitution  can  be 
impaired  and  broken  down  by  excess  of  labour,  and  if  it  be  true  also, 
that  the  most  experienced  physicians  of  Europe  and  America  consider 
ten  hours  per  day  as  the  maximum  which  hale  and  healthy  men  may 
endure  of  continued  labour,  without  injury,  then  it  follows,  where  12, 
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13,  and  14  hours  labour  per  day  is  exacted  from  women  and  children, 
that  debility,  disease,  and  premature  death  must  be  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence.  And  when  these  miserable  victims  are  no  longer  able  to 
perform  their  allotted  day’s  work,  they  are  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world,  and  the  public  compelled  to  maintain  them  as  paupers.  This 
is  the  experience  of  every  country  where  this  system  has  for  any 
length  of  time  obtained.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  that  this  Go¬ 
vernment,  not  as  we  opine  from  the  overweenings  of  humanity  to¬ 
wards  the  working  class,  but  from  sheer  considerations  of  state  poli¬ 
cy, — being  unable  to  account  for  the  rapid  increase  of  pauperism  in 
her  manufacturing  districts,  and  alarmed  at  the  reiterated  complaints 
of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
poor  tax — instituted  an  investigation  of  the  discipline  established  in 
those  districts,  and  there  found  the  fruitful  hot-bed  of  all  this  evil. 
The  horrid  account  of  cruelty,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  miserable 
beings,  as  detailed  under  oath  during  that  investigation,  so  shocked 
the  British  nation,  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf. 

And  when  we  consider  all  these  things,  as  merely  for  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  comparatively  a  few  individuals,  whose  eyes  are  singly 
bent  upon  their  own  interests,  regardless  of  the  consequences  either 
to  the  immediate  victims  of  their  schemes,  or  the  public  at  large — JVe 
hold  it  to  be  a  duty — a  duty  wre  owe  to  high  heaven — to  God,  to  our 
country,  and  to  ourselves,  to  resist — to  resist  to  the  uttermost — and 
we  will  resist.  But  in  so  doing  we  will  neither  disregard  the  laws, 
nor  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  employers.  With  them  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  They  can  pursue  their  course,  we  will  pursue  ours. 
They  may  ask  men,  women,  and  children,  and  infants  too,  if  they 
please,  to  work  the  whole  24  hours,  and  all  who  see  fit  to  comply 
with  their  requests,  can  do  so  with  the  utmost  impunity.  But  when 
men  or  women  see  fit  to  “strike”  against  such  evil-engendering  re¬ 
quirements,  and  have  need  of  a  helping  hand  to  enable  them  to  “stand 
out”  successfully,  they  shall  have  it.  We  ascertained  that  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Market  House  in  Paterson  by  the  friends  of 
the  operatives,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  employ¬ 
ers,  and  respectful  printed  invitations  sent  them  to  meet  the  commit¬ 
tee  at  Mr.  Archdeacon’s.  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever. 
The  committee  stands  in  readiness  to  meet  them  at  any  time,  but  it 
appears  that  nothing  short  of  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  long 
hour  system  will  answer  their  purpose.  The  number  of  persons  out 
of  employ  in  Paterson  in  consequenee  of  the  “  strike,”  is  about  two 
thousand,  and  of  this  number  about  one  hundred  families  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  dependent  upon  the  benevolent  for 
support.  The  others  say  they  will  try  and  take  care  of  themselves 
as  long  as  they  can,  and  when  they  can  do  no  better,  they  will  leave 
the  town,  Many  of  the  most  skilful  of  the  operatives  have  already 
left  the  place,  and  many  more  are  preparing  to  go.  One  old  lady, 
who  is  supported  by  a  couple  of  little  boys,  upon  being  asked  how 
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she  got  along,  said,  “O  it  is  whortleberry  time  now,  and  the  boys 
gathers  the  berries,  and  they  gets  a  little  fruit  here  and  there,  and 
we’ll  try  and  get  along  as  well  as  we  can,  and  let  them  have  the  mo¬ 
ney  as  can’t  get  along  no  how.” 

Your  committee,  after  conferring  with  the  Finance  and  Vigilance 
committees  of  the  “  Paterson  Association  for  the  protection  of  the 
working  classes,”  and  ascertaining  their  mode  of  disbursing  the  funds; 
that  persons  whose  necessities  require  it,  make  application  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  ;  the  Visiting  Committee  then  calls  upon  the  applicant  and 
awards  according  to  circumstances,  by  an  order  on  the  Finance  com¬ 
mittee.  Your  committee  then  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  three  dollars,  and  took  his  receipt  for  the 
same.  Your  committee  did  in  your  name,  recommend  to  the  “  Pa¬ 
terson  Society,”  and  to  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  opera¬ 
tives,  to  use  their  influence  to  continue  the  “  stand  out,”  until  they 
shall  have  accomplished  their  object.  And  in  your  name,  also,  we 
promised  that  further  exertions  would  be  made  in  Newark  for  their 
relief.  And  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  every  mechanic  and 
working-man  of  Newark,  and  to  all  other  citizens  who  feel  an  inter¬ 
est  in  these  things,  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  and  to 
double  their  diligence  in  advancing  the  interest  of  their  cause  by  con¬ 
tributing  their  mite  in  aid  of  those  who  are  contending  for  the  right 
to  labour  as  human  beings  may,  without  being  worked  to  death  like 
the  brutes  that  perish. 

JAMES  HEWSON, 

JOHN  C.  TOMKINS, 

H.  S.  SCHENCK, 

Committee. 


Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy  beaten. 

The  boy  of  whom  I  write,  was  deaf  and  dumb,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  worked  in  a  factory  at  the  Central  Falls.  Being  at  the 
time  very  short  for  help  in  the  factory,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
overseer,  (whose  name  was  Bryant)  to  do  the  work  which  was  gene¬ 
rally  done  by  three,  which  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  well.  While 
sweeping  the  room,  before  he  had  half  finished,  he  was  ordered  by 
the  overseer  to  strip  the  cards  ;  this  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  must  have  been  weary  and  fatigued  with  his  hard  task,  feeling  vex¬ 
ed  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  one  thing  undone  to  do  another, 
he  dropped  his  brush,  went  towards  his  cards,  and  put  out  his  lips  in 
a  pouting  manner,  which  was  observed  by  Bryant ;  he  started  imme¬ 
diately,  took  a  leather  strap  two  feet  long,  and  three  inches  wide, 
dragged  him  from  his  work  to  where  he  could  have  room,  and  whip¬ 
ped  him  until  he  fell  on  the  floor,  he  could  not  speak,  but  raised  his 
hands  in  a  supplicating  manner,  and  with  signs  begged  for  mercy,  but 
in  vain!  The  ruffian,  unmoved  by  his  cries,  with  a  brutal  grasp  by 
one  finger,  caught  him  from  the  floor,  which  nearly  broke  his  finger, 
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held  him  up  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  continued  to  swing 
the  strap ;  at  length  with  a  swing  as  he  would  have  swung  a  cat,  he 
carried  him  to  his  work,  motioned  him  to  commence  stripping  the 
cards,  he  staggered  with  weakness,  but  wTent  to  work,  and  Bryant 
stood  and  whipped  him  some  time  at  the  cards,  and  then  paused  for 
a  moment,  as  though  he  would  think  of  further  revenge,  then  told 
him  to  go  home  ;  with  scarcely  strength  to  move  he  crawled  up  stairs 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  got  home.  His  mother  was  not  at  home 
when  he  came  in,  he  lay  down  on  the  bed  like  one  without  life,  his 
mother  came  in,  saw  how  he  had  been  whipped,  and  almost  distract¬ 
ed,  called  on  God  for  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  such  monsters.  She 
watched  beside  his  bed  that  night,  and  he  was  not  able  to  leave  it  for 
several  days.  He  was  mangled  in  a  shocking  manner,  from  his 
neck  to  his  feet.  He  received,  I  should  think,  an  hundred  blows. 

By  an  Eye-icitness 

This  account  was  written  by  the  sister  of  the  boy,  who  saw  the 
transaction. 


Imprisonment  of  Carpet  Weavers  for  Conspiracy . 

In  the  summer  of  1833  in  the  Thompsonville  Carpet  Manufactory, 
Connecticut,  certain  new  fabrics  of  carpeting  were  introduced, 
which  required  a  great  deal  more  than  usual  time  and  labour  in 
weaving.  Whereupon  the  weavers  made  application  for  some  extra 
remuneration.  This  was  not  only  refused,  but  they  were  given  to 
understand  at  the  same  time  that  the  wages  they  were  then  getting 
would  soon  have  to  be  reduced.  This  was  the  more  discouraging, 
as  their  prices  had  been  considerably  reduced  some  time  previous; 
and  a  conviction  that  these  curtailments  were  made  without  any  just 
cause,  and  at  a  time  when  the  company  was  reaping  large  profits  and 
greatly  extending  its  business, — these  considerations,  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  reasons,  induced  the  weavers  to  44 strike,”  which 
they  did,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress  for  their  grievances; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  demanded  a  slight  advance  on  the  above 
mentioned  fabrics,  and  some  others. 

After  the  strike  had  continued  about  two  weeks,  four  of  the  wea¬ 
vers,  Taylor,  Gorman,  Norton  and  Baley,  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  combination ,  conspiracy  and  intimidation ,  cast  into  prison,  and 
any  sum  less  than  15,000  dollars  security  for  their  appearance  on 
the  above  charge,  could  not  obtain  their  release.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Company  did  not  pretend  to  impute  any  act  to  these 
four  men,  which  was  not  chargeable  to  every  weaver  who  had  struck. 
But  to  manifest  their  tender  mercies  to  the  whole,  they  had  only 
selected  four  of  them  by  way  of  example,  to  prove  to  these  deluded 
weavers  the  danger  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  by  not 
only  refusing  to  work  for  the  wages,  which  the  Thompsonville  "Com¬ 
pany  had  deemed  sufficient,  but  for  daring  to  tell  the  public  that 
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they  had  done  so.  And  all  the  punishment  that  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  whole  was,  that  they  should  go  to  work,  and  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  about  13  per  cent,  less  wages  than  they  had  received  before 
they  struck;  and  here  the  Company  would  allow  the  matter  to 
rest. 

Thus  situated,  the  weavers  made  every  possible  effort  to  obtain 
the  release  of  their  companions,  but  from  the  excessive  bail  which 
was  required,  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  the  release  of  any 
of  them.  After  they  had  laboured  and  exerted  their  individual 
and  combined  energies  and  influence  to  obtain  this  point,  and  pro¬ 
tracted  the  struggle  for  a  considerable  time,  they  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find  their  prospects  of  success  in  obtaining  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  exertions  involved  in  the  deepest  gloom.  Their  com¬ 
panions  incarcerated  in  a  loathsome  prison  from  which  they  could 
not  obtain  their  release,  charged  with  no  other  crime,  (if  crime  it 
may  be  called,)  than  that  which  every  one  of  them  knew  them¬ 
selves  to  be  equally  guilty  of,  and  not  knowing  the  moment  when 
they  might  be  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  same  manner,  some  of 
them  began  to  manifest  a  wavering  disposition,  which  the  Company 
did  not  fail  to  practise  upon  ;  they  at  length  induced  one,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days  they  had  by  threats  and  flattery 
prevailed  upon  five  more  to  turn  in.  These  men  were  made  to  act 
the  part  of  teachers  to  ten  or  twelve  apprentices,  and  in  the  course 
of  another  week  the  weavers  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  next 
day  Taylor  and  his  companions  were  liberated. 

As  soon  as  Taylor  had  obtained  a  release,  lie  repaired  to  Hartford 
and  entered  a  suit  against  the  Thompsonville  Company  for  false  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  laid  an  attachment  on  their  property  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000  for  damages,  summoning  them  at  the  same  time  to  appear 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  to  be  held  on  the  last  Monday 
in  April,  1834.  The  company  then  persisted  in  their  suit  against 
Taylor,  for  combination ,  &c.,  which  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  court  on  the  4th  Tuesday  in  March,  the  trial  lasted  six  days,  and 
ended  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  with  coasts.  The  company  took 
an  appeal,  and  the  case  was  to  be  argued  again  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court. 

The  day  previous  to  the  trial,  after  Taylor  had  been  at  considera¬ 
ble  expense  in  preparing  for  it,  it  was  discovered,  owing  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  that  the  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  It  was  then  transfered  into  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  interval  between  this  time  and  the  sitting  of  the  court 
a  proposition  was  made  by  the  company  to  Taylor  and  other  of  his 
jail  companions  who  had  now  associated  themselves  with  him  in  this 
prosecution  inviting  them  to  come  to  an  agreement.  A  negociation 
was  entered  into,  and  some  progress  made  towards  a  settlement. 
One  of  the  stipulations  was,  that  in  the  event  of  Taylor  and  his  com¬ 
panions  withdrawing  their  suit,  the  company  would  raise  the  wages 
to  what  they  were  before  the  strike.  But  before  the  agreement  was 
finally  settled,  some  of  Taylor’s  best  friends  advised  him  to  break  oflf 
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the  negotiation,  as  they  did  not  believe  the  company  sincere — that 
their  motives  were  but  to  cajole,  by  throwing  delays  and  expenses  in 
his  way,  whereby  worrying  him  out  of  his  intention  of  seeking  re¬ 
dress  for  their  tyrannical  conduct  towards  him.  The  day  of  trial  drew 
near — byt  H.  Thompson,  the  agent  of  the  company,  became  sick,  and 
on  that  account  the  trial  was  postponed.  Of  this  sickness  there  was 
abundant  evidence  to  support  us  in  the  belief  that  it  was  entirely  feign¬ 
ed.  However,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  court  the  trial  came  on  for 
hearing,  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  September  last,  and  after  four  days 
employed  in  examining  witnesses  and  hearing  counsel,  the  judge 
charged  the  jury  in  a  manner  that  evidently  showed  he  was  unfriend¬ 
ly  to  Taylor  and  his  companions,  if  not  partial  to  the  company.  The 
jury  after  having  retired  four  times,  came  into  court  for  the  last  time 
on  Saturday,  gave  up  their  papers  to  the  judge,  and  were  dismissed. 
Thus  has  terminated  the  second  hard  and  expensive  struggle  of  a 
great  corporate  and  wealthy  company  against  an  humble  mechanic, 
with  a  view  to  convict  him  of  conspiracy,  for  the  simple  act  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  work  at  prices  which  he  has  declared  (and  which  every  one 
who  knows  any  thing  about  carpet  weaving  must  know,)  are  not  an 
equivalent  for  the  labor  and  skill  requisite  in  weaving  ingrain  carpet- 
ing. 

Their  next  trial  is  expected  to  come  on  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
January  next.  Their  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  late  trial,  amount  to 
$700  60,  and  towards  defraying  them,  there  has  been  contributed  by 
different  Carpet  Weavers,  $300  80.  The  small  body  of  carpet  Weav¬ 
ers  represented  in  the  Union  of  Baltimore  being  operatives  of  the  same 
craft  with  Taylor  and  his  companions,  prompted  by  their  sympa¬ 
thies,  have  already  proffered  their  feeble  aid  in  support  of  the  Thomp- 
sonville  Weavers  during  their  strike.  And  since  the  time  when  they 
were  first  informed  of  Taylor’s  intention  of  seeking  redress  for  his 
wrongs,  and  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  company  towards  him, 
they  resolved  to  sustain  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  a  cause 
in  which  they  felt  deeply  interested,  having  themselves  experienced 
some  of  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  that  tyranny  against  which 
he  has  been  contending. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  that  the  Thomp- 
sonville  Company,  have  endeavored  to  form  a  combination  themselves 
by  writing  to  the  different  carpet  factories  throughout  this  country,  re¬ 
questing  them  to  make  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  wages  ;  with  some 
of  these  factories  they  were  successful,  and  a  statement  is  before 
your  committee  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  a  similar 
request  was  made  of  the  proprietors  of  the  factory  in  this  city,  who 
refused  to  comply  therewith. 


General  Rules  for  the  Schuylkill  Factory. 

1.  The  hours  of  work  shall  be  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  from  the 
21st  of  March  to  the  20th  September  inclusively,  and  from  sunrise 
until  8  o’clock,  P.  M.  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  One  hour 
shall  be  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  during 
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the  first  mentioned  six  months,  and  one  hour  for  dinner  during  the 
other  half  year.  On  Saturdays  the  Mill  shall  be  stopped  one  hour 
before  sunset  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  machinery. 

2.  Every  hand  coming  to  work  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  mill 
has  been  started,  shall  be  docked  a  quarter  of  a  day ;  and  every 
hand  absenting  him  or  herself  without  absolute  necessity,  shall  be 
docked  in  a  sum  double  in  amount  of  the  wages  such  hand  should 
have  earned  during  the  time  of  such  absence.  Not  more  than  one 
hand  is  allowed  to  leave  any  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  same  time,— 
a  quarter  of  a  day  shall  be  deducted  for  every  breach  of  this  rule. 

3.  No  smoking  or  spirituous  liquors  shall  be  allowed  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  carry 
into  the  factory,  nuts,  fruit,  &c.  books  or  papers,  during  the  hours 
of  work. 

4.  No  lighted  taper  or  lamp,  to  be  carried  into,  or  through  the 
rooms,  except  in  a  lanthorn,  or  in  a  glass  enclosure. 

5.  Every  hand  who  shall  from  neglect  or  malice,  break  or  injure 
any  part  of  the  machinery,  windows,  or  other  article  whatsoever  be¬ 
longing  to  the  factory,  shall  pay  a  sum  double  of  that  which  it  shall 
cost  to  replace  or  repair  said  article. 

6.  No  person  to  be  admitted  into  the  factory  without  permission 
of  the  manager. 

7.  Every  hand  (excepting  those  who  rent  a  tenement  belonging  to 
this  concern)  shall  give  at  least  two  weeks  notice  of  his  or  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  depart  from,  or  to  cease  working  in  this  factory,  and  the 
said  hand  shall  continue  to  work  in  it,  if  required  so  to  do,  during 
and  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  weeks.  In  case  of  fail¬ 
ure  herein,  the  said  hand  shall  forfeit  all  the  wages  which  may  be 
due  to  him  or  her  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  mill. 

8.  Every  tenant  of  any  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  establish¬ 
ment,  shall  remove  from  the  house  so  occupied,  at  or  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  four  weeks  notice  to  be  given  by  the  manager  $ — and  if 
any  tenant  shall  not  have  vacated  his  or  her  premises  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  said  four  weeks,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  said  manager  to 
charge  the  said  tenant  rent  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  for  the 
first  month,  and  forty  dollars  for  every  succeeding  month  after  the 
expiration  of  said  four  weeks,  and  the  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  pay 
the  same.  Every  tenant  is  also  bound  to  give  four  weeks  notice  be¬ 
fore  leaving  his  or  her  house,  and  to  cause  his  or  her  family  to, con¬ 
tinue  at  work  in  this  factory,  if  required,  until  the  expiration  of^the 
said  four  weeks,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  the  wages  which 
may  be  due  to  the  said  family  or  any  member  thereof. 

9.  For  every  neglect  of  the  work,  or  for  work  badly  done,  from 
carelessness  or  bad  intention,  the  hand  so  offending  shall  be  fined  at 
the  discretion  of  the  manager. 

More  “  Clockwork ”  movements  of  a  large  Cotton  Manufactury. 

I  learned  on  the  12th  inst.  that  a  trial  of  an  interesting  nature  was  to 
take  place  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  an  adjourned  Ses- 
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sion  now  holden  in  this  city,  on  which  I  repaired  to  the  Court  Room, 
and  took  down  the  evidence  as  given  in.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  make  a  report  of  the  trial  of  this  case.  I  cannot  do  this  in  a 
legal  form,  but  will  endeavour  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  truth.  This 
case  came  up  by  appeal  from  a  Justice  Court,  holden  at  Smithfield 
not  long  since.  An  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Brown  in  behalf  of 
his  daughter,  Paulina  Brown  against  Parris  Richmond,  for  trespass, 
assault  and  battery  committed  on  said  Paulina  by  the  said  Rich¬ 
mond  in  “the  large  cotton  manufactory”  of  John  Slater  &  Co.  in 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Logee,  (and  four  other  witnesses)  employed  in  the 
spinning  room,  that  Paulina  Brown  was  a  smart,  faithful  girl,  and 
he  never  saw  any  improper  conduct  in  her.  In  July  last  the  over¬ 
seer  Richmond,  accused  Miss  Brown  of  permitting  a  leather  to  get 
off  of  a  top  roller,  from  carelessness.  By  the  authority  in  him  ves¬ 
ted,  as  an  overseer  of  a  spinning  room,  in  “  a  large  cotton  factory ,” 
he  proceeded  to  punish  her  for  the  supposed  crime.  First,  he  the 
said  Richmond,  decorated  or  rather  disfigured  Miss  Brown’s  head 
with  an  old  hat  of  chip,  Leghorn  or  palmleaf,  the  rim  being  partly 
torn  off:  that  he  made  her  march  in  and  through  the  aisle  or  alley, 
between  the  spinning  frames,  back,  and  forth  three  times,  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  other  persons  in  the  mill — this  op¬ 
eration  consumed  about  half  an  hour.  He  then  placed  her  on  the 
stove,  or  ordered  her  to  get  on  to  it,  previously  shaking  her  by  the 
shoulders  in  a  savage  and  malicious  manner.  As  she  stood  weeping 
on  the  stove,  he  would  pull  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  says  he  struck  them  down.  Miss  Brown  was  kept  on  the 
stove  by  her  tormentor  one  hour  and  three  quarters  in  this  humili¬ 
ating  and  disgraceful  disguise.  Richmond  then  took  her  down  and 
having  taken  the  key  of  the  oil  room,  (which  was  in  the  story  below,) 
he  left  the  spinning  room. 

It  did  not  appear  from  eye  witnesses  what  he  did  do  to  her  while  he 
was  out  of  the  spinning  room,  but  she  returned  with  him  weeping. 
One  witness  testified  that  her  hand  or  hands  were  black  and  blue,  and 
remained  so  for  a  week.  She  had  to  call  on  her  brother  to  piece  her 
ends  in  consequence.  The  said  Richmond  fermled  her  with  a  leather 
strap  in  the  oil-room  ;  but  the  court  would  not  allow  that  to  be  evi- 
derjtee**  It  appears  this  oil-room  is  put  to  another  use,  than  its  name 
at  flrst  would  seem  to  designate.  It  goes  by  the  title  of  “whipping- 
romp,”  not  because  they  whip  cotton  there,  but  human  flesh  and  blood, 
as  they  do  in  those  countries  where  cotton  is  raised.  Mr.  Logee  ap¬ 
peared  loth  to  give  testimony  to  this  title,  though  under  oath,  but  af¬ 
ter  some  hesitation,  said  he  had  heard  the  title  applied  to  the  oil-room. 
Mr.  Logee  could  not  say  that  Richmond  went  into  the  oil-room,  alias 
“  whipping  room ,”  but  Richmond  took  the  key  when  he  went  into 

*Any  person  taken  contrary  to  law  and  their  own  will,  and  placed  beyond  the 
observance  of  witnesses,  as  in  this  case,  ought,  in  my  opinion, to  have  the  privilege 
of  their  own  testimony  to  convict  the  aggressor, 
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the  entry  with  Miss  Brown,  and  it  was  his  common  practice  to  do  so, 
when  he  took  any  person  out  of  the  spinning  room. 

A  review  of  this  cruel,  cold-blooded  and  heartless  transaction,  gives 
rise  to  reflections  singular  and  painful.  Here  is  a  monster  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  engaged  for  above  two  hours  with  a  young  girl,  between  14 
and  15  years  of  age,  endeavoring  by  all  means  to  degrade  her  in  the 
eyes  of  her  fellows,  and  then  he  takes  her  into  the  “  whipping-room’* 
—aye,  the  torture  room ,  out  of  sight  of  human  witnesses,  and  when 
she  returns,  her  hands  are  mauled  in  a  savage  manner.  And  now 
what  is  this  man  to  say  in  his  defence  ?  Why  he  files  a  special  plea 
— that  he  is  an  overseer  in  a  spinning  room,  and  the  young  girl  is  a 
hired  servant.  By  virtue  of  his  high  and  mighty  commission,  he 
claims  the  right  to  punish  in  any  manner  he  in  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  may  deem  expedient — but  the  law  said  otherwise.* — The  jury, 
much  to  their  honor,  said  otherwise,  and  the  verdict  of  damages  and 
costs,  met  a  response  in  every  bosom  that  bore  a  heart  alive  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed. 

The  damage  ($20)  seems  small  it  is  true,  but  the  jury  gave  it  as 
high  as  they  could,  the  case  having  been  apealed  from  a  Justice’s 
Court,  holden  in  a  place  surrounded  with  Cotton  Mills,  and  the  dama¬ 
ges  there  were  TEN  CENTS  with  costs  !  Neither  plaintiff  nor  de¬ 
fendant  were  present  at  the  last  trial.  It  was  justly  observed  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  (Mr.  Atwell — who,  in  addition  to  the  con¬ 
summate  abilities  displayed  in  conducting  the  suit,  exhibited  the  re¬ 
fined  feelings  of  a  man,)  44  that  he  could  not  call  the  defendant  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  for  no  one  but  a  coward  would  strike  a  woman,  and  he  was 
sure  that  a  coward  could  not  be  a  gentleman.”  He  said,  44  defendant 
would  make  a  good  warrior  among  the  Sioux  and  Fox  Indians,  for 
they  whip  their  women.”  He  said  44  he  had  rather  be  a  Kentucky 
slave,  if  the  law  permitted  such  things  to  be  done  as  the  defendant 
had  done.” 

On  hearing  the  evidence,  I  involuntarily  cast  about  to  find  a  paral¬ 
lel  for  the  scene  then  described.  I  could  find  it  no  where  except  in 
the  annals  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  victims  designed  for 
burning  and  other  torture  are  arrayed  in  a  disguise,  and  marched 
through  the  streets — some  of  them  are  then  burnt  to  death,  others  im¬ 
prisoned,  taken  into  the  torture  room,  or  44  wliipping-room ,”  as  was 
this  girl  by  Richmond,  after  a  long  and  cruel  exposure  to  derision  and 
scorn. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  tried  by  a  jury  in  Rhode  Island; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  aggression  and  breach  of 
the  peace  in  our  cotton  mills.  Far  from  it.  Many  instances  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  have  had  trial  before  Justice’s  Courts,  and  far  more,  that 
have  had  no  trial  at  all.  This  calls  loudly  for  the  attention  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  when  the  time  has  arrived  that  a  44  whipping-room ”  is 
an  indispensable  appendage  to  a  cotton  mill,  it  is  high  time  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  awake  in  their  strength  and  demand  of  heartless  rulers , 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  persons  suffering  the  horrors  of  south¬ 
ern  slavery  in  the  cotton  mills  of  this  State,  and  all  others  in  our 
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country.  While  owners  of  mills  are  crying  protection !  protection  ! 
protection 1  they  are  permitting  their  overseers  to  oppress  the  poor  in 
the  mills,  in  a  shameful  manner,  and  must  have,  as  in  this  case  a 
“  whipping-room ,”  in  which  to  practice  their  accursed  cruelty,  in 
order  that  the  law  may  not  be  able  to  bring  their  crimes  to  light  by 
witness.  If  it  has  come  to  this,  for  God’s  sake,  and  the  sake  of  hu¬ 
manity,  let  us  pause  and  ask  if  any  “  System”  as  cruel  as  this  must 
receive  the  “ protection ”  and  support  of  Government.  It  must  not 
be  so,  it  cannot  be  so.  Blood  already  cries  from  the  ground  and 
wounds,  bruises,  broken  and  maimed  limbs  all  appear  to  reproach  our 
State  legislature  for  neglect,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  granting  protection  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  while  they  leave  the 
operative  in  our  cotton  mills  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  savage  over¬ 
seers.  Let  monarchial  Old  England  reproach  us  for  our  neglect  and 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  us,  unless  we  go  as  far  at  least,  as  they 
have  done,  in  regulating  by  law  the  internal  management  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  New  England.  L*****. 

N.  B.  I  understand  that  on  the  following  day,  the  jury  gave  a 
verdict  of  ten  dollars  damages  and  costs,  against  Richmond  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  case,  though  of  much  less  aggravated  circumstances. 


Baltimore ,  November  9 th,  1835. 

To  Mr.  Seth  Luther , 

Delegate  from  the  National  Trades’’  Union . 

Sir, — We  the  United  Hand-Loom  Weavers’  Trade  Association 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby  give  you  a  state¬ 
ment  of  our  affairs  as  respects  the  amount  a  man  can  earn,  and  the 
opportunity  we  have  to  educate  our  children,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  your  special  request. 

A  man  can  weave  in  twelve  hours,  14  yards  of  4-4 ths  check 

1000  reed,  at  6  cents  per  yard,  84  cents 

Out  of  which  deduct  for  winding,  -  -  -  -  13 

Leaves  a  balance  of  71  cents 

A  man,  in  12  hours,  can  weave  20  yards  of  4-4ths  check, 

800  reed,  4  cents  per  yard,  -----  80  cents 

Deduct  for  winding, . 121 

Leaves  a  balance  of  671 

A  man,  in  12  hours,  can  weave  25  yards  of  f  ths  plaid,  800 

reed,  3  cents  per  yard,  -  -  -  -  -  75  cents 

Deduct  for  winding, . 10 


Leaves  a  balance  of 


65  cents 
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The  above  is  a  fair  statement  of  what  a  man  may  earn,  (although 
the  greater  number  of  them  fall  short  of  even  this.)  Heretofore  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  store  pay  for  the  half  of  our  earn¬ 
ings,  and  in  some  cases,  nearly  all,  for  which  they  charged  us  25  per 
cent,  (on  an  average)  more  than  a  fair  price.  This  mode  of  paying 
was  attended  with  consequences  more  prejudicial,  if  possible,  to  our 
interests,  than  the  extra  price  upon  the  articles  we  were  forced  to 
take  in  payment  for  our  labour.  Several  of  our  employers  in  order  to 
pay  as  little  cash  as  possible,  adopted  the  system  of  letting  their  wea¬ 
vers  wait  from  one  to  four  days  for  their  warps  or  chains  as  the  case 
might  require.  By  this  means,  they  kept  the  greater  number  of  the 
weavers  working  for  them,  in  their  debt,  causing  them  to  subsist 
wholly  upon  what  they  drew  from  their  ill-furnished  store,  scarcely 
allowing  them  sufficient  ready  money  to  purchase  fire-wood  and  pay 
house  rent ;  the  latter  in  some  cases  is  not  required.  These  employ¬ 
ers  having  built  houses  of  their  own,  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
weavers,  but  for  which  they  charge  a  high  rent.  If  upon  a  settlement 
the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  weaver,  they  withheld  the  money  as 
long  as  possible  in  order  that  the  person  employed  might  be  neces¬ 
sitated  to  take  it  out  in  goods  from  their  store.  We  might  say  much 
more  with  respect  to  this  unjust  system  of  paying  for  labour,  of  the 
degrading  effect  it  has  upon  our  character,  and  many  little  incidents 
of  the  base  policy  pursued  by  men  who  pass  for  respectable  citizens 
of  this  land  of  freemen.  But  enough,  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on 
this  evil,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  beginning  of  September  last,  we 
assembled  in  one  body,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  take  no  more 
store  pay  for  our  work,  since  which  we  receive  cash  for  our  labour. 
As  regards  the  education  of  our  children,  you  may  judge  from  the 
foregoing,  that  it  is  very  imperfect.  We  have  not  the  means  to  defray 
the  expense  of  their  schooling,  neither  can  we  spare  them  the  time, 
having  to  put  them  to  work  before  they  are  well  able,  in  order  that 
they  may  earn  something  to  add  to  our  inadequate  income.  By  this 
means  we  are  enabled  with  great  economy  and  industry  to  live, 
though  destitute  of  many  of  the  necessary  comforts  of  life. 

No  more  at  present,  but  yours, 

Respectfully, 

GREGORY  BARRETT,  President . 

0 

James  M’Elroy,  Secretary . 


THE  LITTLE  FACTORY  GIRL  TO  A  MORE  FORTUNATE  PLAYMATE. 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 

I  often  think  how  once  we  used  in  summer  fields  to  play, 

And  run  about  and  breathe  the  air  that  made  us  glad  and  gay; 

We  used  to  gather  buttercups  and  chase  the  butterfly — 

I  loved  to  feel  the  light  breeze  lift  my  hair  as  it  went  by ! 
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Do  you  still  play  in  those  bright  fields  ?  and  are  the  flowers  still  there  1 
There  are  no  fields  where  /  live  now — no  flowers  any  where  ? 

But  day  by  day  I  go  and  turn  a  dull  and  tedious  wheel ; 

You  cannot  think  how  sad,  and  tired,  and  faint  I  often  feel. 

I  hurry  home  to  snatch  the  meal  my  mother  can  supply, 

Then  back  I  hasten  to  the  task — that  not  to  hate  I  try. 

At  night  my  mother  kisses  me,  when  she  has  combed  my  hair, 

And  laid  me  in  my  little  bed,  but — I’m  not  happy  there. 

I  dream  about  the  factory,  the  fines  that  on  us  wait — 

I  start  and  ask  my  father  if — I  have  not  lain  too  late? 

And  once  I  heard  him  sob  and  say — “  Oh  better  were  a  grave, 

Than  such  a  life  as  this  for  thee,  thou  little  sinless  slave!” 

I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall  obtain  a  holiday  ? 

Oh  if  I  do,  I’ll  go  to  you  and  spend  it  all  in  play  ! 

And  then  I’ll  bring  some  flowers  home,  if  you  will  give  me  some, 

And  at  my  work  I’ll  think  of  them  and  holidays  to  come  ! 


THE  FACTORY  CHILD. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  interesting  little  Poem,  under  the  above 
title,  attributed  to  Richard  Oastley,  of  Fixby  Hall,  England,  which  has  lately  been 
published. 

Poor  gentle  Mary  goes  with  heart  oppressed, 

Hungry  and  tir’d,  high  heaves  her  pensive  breast; 

Her  little  hands  besmear’d  with  dye  and  oil, 

Depict  the  drudg’ry  of  her  infant  toil , 

Her  youthful  face  how  tinged  with  anxious  care ! 

Her  strength  how  weaken’d  by  the  tainted  air ! 

No  language  can  her  secret  griefs  reveal ; 

Yet  hearts  there  are  that  for  them  do  not  feel. 

Her  rights  to  plead,  and  to  set  forth  her  wrongs, 

Would  furnish  matter  for  ten  thousand  tongues  ; 

E'en  Brougham’s  eloquence  would  greatly  fail 
To  paint  her  woes ! — Her  own  plain  artless  tale, 

The  simple  statements  of  her  infant  tongue, 

Speak  louder  facts  than  ever  bards  have  sung. 

Such  tender  lambs,  ere  seven  short  years  have  pass’d, 

Must  shiver  in  the  morning’s  wintery  blast ; 

While  others  sleep  and  laugh  their  griefs  to  scorn, 

These  children,  early,  wretched,  and  forlorn, 

Must  leave  their  beds  and  to  the  factory  go, 

Through  wind  and  rain,  or  through  the  trackless  snow, 

Their  feet  benumb’d,  their  fingers  pinch’d  with  cold, 

Such  state  of  sulf ’ring  scarcely  can  be  told. 

Ah  see  their  haggard  looks !  their  frozen  tears  ! 

Their  inward  anguish  but  too  plain  appears  ! 

See  in  their  hearts  conflicting  passions  war ! 

None  but  a  mother  feels  pure  nature’s  law. 

Behold  that  slender  form  the  first  sad  week 
Stretch  forth  her  infant  hands  her  clothes  to  seek ! 

“  Oh,  father,  is  it  time  ?” — then  drops  her  head ; 

Again  she  starts  in  terror  from  her  bed. 
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The  bell*  begins,  with  fear  her  bosom  quakes, 

And  every  nerve  within  her  frame  awakes. 

Half  dress’d,  she  runs  (ye  pious  masters  hear  ! 
There  must  be  punishment  or  why  this  fear  1) 

In  breathless  haste,  and  oft  goes  wet  to  skin; 
Then  asks  some  elder  girl  her  frock  to  pin. 

But  if  too  late,  a  Demon  in  man’s  form, 

Whose  countenance  bespeaks  the  gath’iing  storm, 
With  hands  uplifted  strikes  the  unfeeling  blow, 
And  in  one  moment  lays  the  captive  low. 

O’er  come  with  grief  and  fear,  her  spirits  faint ; 
She  dares  not  weep  or  utter  a  complaint ; 

For  six  long  days  the  child  is  forc’d  to  hear 
The  hellish  words  of  those  who  curse  and  swear  ; 
All  words  obscene,  which  mortals  can  invent; 
Then  on  the  Sunday  to  the  school  is  sent. 

But  what  impression  can  instruction  make  1 
Worn  out  with  toil,  she  cannot  keep  awake. 


THE  DYING  FACTORY  GIRL. 

Stranger  !  I  am  dying ! 

From  this  breaking  heart 
Life’s  retreating  current 
Slowly  seems  to  part. 

Stranger  ?  I  am  dying  ! 

Soon  this  fever’d  brain, 

Which  thy  kind  hand  presses. 
Shall  not  throb  with  pain. 

No  more  the  fearful  jarring 
Of  the  ponderous  wheel, 

This  poor  wasted  bosom 
Through  each  nerve  shall  feel. 

No  more  the  dismal  clangour 
Of  the  morning  bell, 

Shall  chase  the  blissful  visions 
Which  gild  my  lonely  cell. 

Raise  me  on  my  pillow, 
Towards  yon  setting  sun, 

See  him  in  his  splendor — 

His  glorious  course  is  run. 

Behind  my  native  mountains, 

He  will  sink  full  soon  ; 

But  alas,  for  Mary, 

Her  sun  goes  down  at  noon. 

Stranger  !  I  am  dying  ! 

Close  my  glazing  eye, 

And  receive  my  blessing 
With  my  latest  sigh. 


*  The  Factory  bell. 
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The  Factory  Girts  Last  Day , 

“  Four  or  five  months  back  there  was  a  girl  of  a  poor  man’s  that  I 
was  called  on  to  visit ;  it  was  poorly ;  it  had  attended  a  mill,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  relieve  the  father  in  the  course  of  my  duties  as  assist¬ 
ant  overseer  of  the  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  health  of  the 
child.  By-and-by  it  went  back  to  its  work  again,  and  one  day  the 
father  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  me  his  little  girl 
was  dead.  I  asked  him  when  she  died.  He  said,  ‘in  the  night; 
and  what  breaks  my  heart  is  this  :  she  went  to  the  mill  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  was  not  able  to  do  her  work,  and  a  little  boy  said  he  would 
assist  her  if  she  would  give  him  a  penny  on  Saturday  night.  I  pro¬ 
mised  the  lad  a  penny ,  but  at  night,  when  she  went  home,  she  fell 
down  several  times  on  the  road,  through  exhaustion.’  She  reached  her 
father’s  door  with  difficulty,  and  never  spoke  audibly  afterwards.  She 
died  in  the  night.  I  judged  she  might  be  ten  years  old.” — Minutes 
of  Evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — p.  210. 

’TWAS  on  a  winter  morning, 

The  weather  wet  and  wild, 

Three  hours  before  the  dawning 
The  father  roused  his  child  ; 

Her  daily  morsel  bringing, 

The  darksome  room  he  paced, 

And  cried,  “the  bell  is  ringing, 

My  hapless  darling  haste !” 

“Father,  I’m  up,  but  weary, 

I  scarce  can  reach  the  door — 

And  long  the  way,  and  dreary, 

O,  carry  me  once  more. 

To  help  us  wTe’ve  no  mother, 

You  no  employment  nigh ; 

They  killed  my  little  brother — 

Like  him  I’ll  work,  and  die  !” 


Her  wasted  form  seemed  nothing — 
The  load  was  at  his  heart; 

The  sufferer  he  kept  soothing, 

Till  at  the  mill  they  part. 

The  overlooker  met  her, 

As  to  her  frame  she  crept, 

And  with  his  thong  he  struck  her, 
And  cursed  her  as  she  wept. 

Alas !  what  hours  of  sorrow 
Made  up  her  last  sad  day  ; 

Those  hours  that  brought  no  morrow 
Too  slowly  passed  away. 

It  seemed  as  she  grew  weaker, 

The  threads  she  oftener  broke, 

The  rapid  wheels  run  quicker, 

And  heavier  fell  the  stroke. 
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The  sun  had  long-  descended, 

But  night  brought  no  repose ; 

Her  day  began  and  ended 
As  proud  taskmasters  chose. 

Then  to  her  little  neighbour 
She  half  her  earnings  paid, 

To  take  her  last  hour’s  labour, 

While  by  her  frame  she  laid. 

At  last,  the  engine  ceasing, 

The  captives  homeward  rush’d; 

She  thought  her  strength  increasing- 
’Twas  hope  her  spirits  flushed. 

She  left  but  ofl  she  tarried, 

She  fell  and  rose  no  more, 

Till,  by  her  comrades  carrried, 

She  reached  her  father’s  door. 

All  night,  with  tortur’d  feeling, 

He  watch’d  his  speechless  child; 

And  close  beside  her  kneeling, 

She  knew  him  not  nor  smil’d. 

Again  the  factory’s  ringing 
Her  last  perception  tried, — 

When  from  her  straw  couch  springing,, 
“’Tis  time !”  she  shriek’d,  and  died! 

That  night  a  chariot  pass’d  her, 

While  on  the  ground  she  lay ; 

The  daughters  of  her  master 
An  evening  visit  pay. 

Their  tender  hearts  were  sighing 
As  negro  wrongs  were  told, 

While  the  WHITE  slave  was  dying 
Who  earn’d  their  father’s  gold! 


From  the  London  Guardian  and  Public  Ledger,  March  27,  1833. 

Abstract  of  the  Factories 9  Labour  Bill  before  Parliament. 

The  preamble  states,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labour  in  mills  and  factories.  44  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  such  places,  to  employ  a  great  number  of  children  and 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  and 
late  at  night,  and  in  many  instances  all  night,  to  the  great  and  ma¬ 
nifest  injury  of  the  health  and  morals  of  such  children  and  young 
persons.” 

The  first  clause  protects  persons  under  21  years  from  night  work, 
or  from  labouring  between  seven  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Persons  under  18,  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  eight  on  Saturday.  These  hours  to  be  twelve  and  ten  re¬ 
spectively,  meal  times  included. 
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The  hours  of  meals  to  be  one  and  the  same  for  all  children  and 
young  persons,  engaged  in  the  same  factory. 

The  hours  of  labour  are  to  be  varied  under  certain  circumstances, 
as  to  their  commencement  and  termination,  but  not  as  to  their 
length. 

Time  alleged  to  be  lost  in  consequence  of  impediments  in  the 
machinery,  is  not  to  be  made  up  by  the  young  operatives. 

No  children  under  nine  years  of  age  to  be  employed.  None  of 
the  young  persons  to  be  detained  on  Saturdays  in  cleaning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  working  rooms,  to  be  white-washed 
at  least  once  a  year,  unless  where  they  have  been  painted. 

In  future  erections  of  factories,  it  shall  be  provided,  that  none  of 
the  working  rooms  shall  be  less  than  ten  feet  high. 

In  enforcing  the  preambles  and  provisions  of  these  clauses,  no 
justices  of  the  peace  interested  in  factory  property  shall  act. 

The  regulations  of  this  act  to  be  hung  up  in  the  mills,  and  time 
books  to  be  kept,  with  heavy  penalties  for  false  entries. 

The  time  of  labour  to  be  regulated  not  by  the  “  speed  clocks,” 
which  are  usually  attached  to  the  machinery,  but  by  regular  time 
pieces  set  by  the  nearest  public  clock. 

The  machinery  to  be  fenced  or  boxed  off  so  as  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents. 

Fatal  accidents  occurring  through  the  neglect  of  this  clause,  to 
be  imputed  as  “manslaughter,”  to  the  owners  of  the  factoty,  and 
where  the  accident  may  not  amount  to  loss  of  life,  but  to  grievous 
injury  of  body  or  limb,  the  owner  to  deposit  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  sufferer. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  relates  principally  to  penalties  for 
working  engines  at  improper  hours,  the  mode  of  recovering  penal¬ 
ties  and  some  other  minor  details. 

Towards  the  conclusion,  there  is  a  clause  sanctioning  a  certain 
protraction  of  the  time  of  labour  for  the  first  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  for  the  express  purpose  of  not  bearing  hard  on 
the  master  manufacturers,  by  the  sudden  limitation  of  the  daily  la¬ 
bour. 

This  new  enactment  it  is  proposed,  shall  come  into  force,  from 
and  after  the  1st  of  July  next. 

Since  passed  without  material  alteration. 

Author  of  Address. 
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